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The rapid development of vocational 
guidance programs throughout the coun- 
try during the last two decades early re- 
vealed the need for a frequent exchange 
of ideas and a comparison of activities. 

The organization of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association and the 
annual convention for many years pro- 
vided for this exchange of thought. 
More recently the convention was sup- 
plemented by the publication of The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. These 
two steps were epoch-making contribu- 
tions in the development of vocational 
guidance work in the United States. 

Ever since the movement began it has 
been the custom of interested persons 
who were contemplating the establish- 
ment of vocational guidance work in 
new centers first to correspond at some 
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length with those who had done suc- 
cessful work elsewhere. The number of 
communities initiating vocational guid- 
ance programs and making inquiries of 
this sort increased after the manner of 
a geometrical progression, until the bur- 
den of such correspondence upon recog- 
nized leaders became so great that it 
threatened to occupy most of their time. 

The obvious importance of providing 
intelligent assistance to persons organ 
izing vocational guidance programs led 
naturally to the appointment of a field 
secretary, whose primary duty is to as- 
sist in the organization of vocational 
guidance in communities where no pro- 
gram now exists. The work of the field 
secretary is as varied as are the de- 
mands which come to his office. A sub- 
stantial portion of his time must obvi- 
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ously be given to the examination and 
study of reports from various localities 
and from other organizations interested 
in vocational guidance, in order that he 
may keep up to date on new develop- 
ments as they appear, and in order that 
the information which he offers to others 
may not be out of date. 

The same objective makes it impera- 
tive that he visit from time to time 
those places which are doing outstand- 
ing work. But this is only the begin- 
ning—the foundation upon which real 
work must be built. 

Despite the fact that up to the pres- 
ent time no concerted effort has been 
made to advertise the advisory service 
available, many requests have been re- 
ceived. During the first six months 
they came from over thirty different 
communities in states as widely sep- 
arated as Michigan, Minnesota, Utah, 
California, Texas, Virginia, New Jer- 
sey and Massachusetts. Two state de- 
partments of education, three other na- 
tional associations, and two foreign 
countries were also included. 

The service given to such people has 
varied all the way from a single letter 
to an active campaign involving confer- 
ences with superintendents and princi- 
pals, local boards of education and in- 
fluential citizens, and the drafting of a 
plan for the organization of vocational 
guidance work in the community. 

Although the budget for traveling has 
been somewhat limited, it has been pos- 
sible for the secretary to visit more than 
thirty communities. Most of these, 
however, have been in the area imme- 
diately surrounding New York City. 

While the creation of this new office 
marks what we hope will be another 
epoch in the development of vocational 
guidance, it is by no means the last, nor 
does it mark more than a beginning in 
the solution of the great human prob- 
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will be able to work out a method oi 
checking results in vocational guidance. 
One of the greatest contributions that 
could be made to the movement at the 
present time would be the establishment 
of an adequate research department 
with not merely one specialist but half 
a dozen capable, trained, discriminating 
research workers. 

Even such a comprehensive program 
as this, however, is by no means the 


final solution. While a permanent re- Guida 
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fnanced by the State, as soon as their 
value has been demonstrated. 

The way to what may be the ulti- 
mate solution of promoting vocational 
guidance work has been pointed out by 
the few states which have pioneered in 
the establishment of a State Department 
of Vocational Guidance. New York 
State was the first. Pennsylvania fol- 
lowed soon after. More recently, Vir- 
ginia and Ohio have been added to the 
number. Each of these states already 
has one Officer devoting full time to as- 
sisting local communities in the devel- 
pment of guidance programs. Each 
such officer appointed is as much an ac- 
complishment toward the aims of our 
Association as would be the appoint- 


few 
Nths 


There are approximately four hun- 
dred teachers in the public schools of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
who have been assigned to counseling 
as a regular part of their school respon- 
sibilities. There are many others not 
acting as counselors who are teaching 
courses in school opportunities and oc- 
cupations. Certification by the State 
Department of Public Instruction is re- 
quired for the latter. Provision has 
been made for the certification of coun- 
selors, though the latter is not manda- 
tory at the present time. 

Guidance positions in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania develop for the 
most part in the same way that guid- 
ance programs do—from small begin- 
nings. It has seldom been found prac- 
ticable to set up at the start a full- 
fledged program and personnel. The 
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ment of an additional field secretary, 
and we may look forward to the time 
when every state will have such a spe- 
cialist. It may take us twenty years 
or fifty to reach this goal but it is the 
thing toward which we should strive 
and toward which we are striving. 
An immeasurably valuable contribution 
toward this objective is being given at 
this time by the Committee on State 
Programs in Guidance. To supplement 
the work of such state officers there will; 
of course, be the need for a central 
clearing house of information and for a 
research staff to work on the problems 
common to all states. This is clearly 
the proper field for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Guidance Positions in Pennsylvania 


Harotp L. Hoisroox 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Child Helping and Accounting, and Specialist 
in Guidance, in cooperation with Henry Kionower, Director of the Teacher 
Bureau, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


only cases of serious program set-backs 
in Pennsylvania have come in districts 
where such starts have been inadvisedly 
attempted. For this and other reasons 
it is the practice in practically every 
district to develop its special guidance 
personnel in those teachers who have 
given of their own time to the establish- 
ment of this service. 

Nearly all school districts in the State 
are interested in the employment of 
teachers who are fitted by preparation 
and personality to conduct guidance 
programs. Teachers well prepared for 
counseling and teaching courses in 
school opportunities and occupations, 
who in addition are prepared to teach 
one or more academic subjects, have 
little difficulty in securing remunerative 
positions. A thorough knowledge of 
guidance courses together with some ex- 
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perience in this field often serves as the The following certification statemen 
deciding factor in the selection of a_ is issued by the Department of Pubjj 
teacher when a Superintendent is con- Instruction. The first two sections. | 
templating a guidance program in his _ and II, apply to all certification, inclyd 
school district. ing guidance: 


Certification of Guidance Teachers and Guidance Counselors 
in Pennsylvania 
I. Regulations Governing Certificates Previously Issued 
All Temporary Special, Normal, and Provisional College certificates nov 
valid will be renewed and made permanent in accordance with the cond 
tions upon which they were issued. 
Permanent certificates to teach guidance are not affected by the following 
regulations. These regulations govern the issue of new certificates. 
Il. High School Requirement 
The completion of an approved four year high school curriculum is a mi: 
mum requirement for the certificates listed herein. 
III. There are two types of Certificates in the Guidance Field: 
A. A certificate validated to teach Guidance. 
B. A certificate for Guidance Counseling, not mandatory at the present time 
a. Requirements for Teaching the Subject of Guidance: 
1. The possession of a valid certificate to teach. 
2. Special preparation for the field of guidance to the extent of |! 
semester hours (*) distributed as follows: 
a. Six semester hours in the following or equivalent guidance 
courses: Minimum 
Semester Hou 
(1) Occupations—Analysis, field studies, and school 
applications ; i oo 
(2) One or both of the following | courses: 


General introduction to guidance 2 

Labor and personnel problems in business and 

industry .. ae ee ee 2 
b. Courses in related subjects i a ae ee ae ee 


Courses in the social sciences, in commercial educa- 
tion, vocational education, etc., will be interpreted 
as related courses. 
b. Certification for School Guidance Counseling: 
Counseling Certificates (Not mandatory at the present time) 
Teachers who hold standard certificates to teach, and in additior 
have attained the following qualifications, will be granted a guidance 
counseling certificate in accordance with action of the State Counc 
of Education, December 7, 1928, as follows: 
“XI. Certificates for Guidance Counselors. 
Applicants for certificates in this field must hold a certificate 
of standard grade and present evidence of not less than eighteen 
semester hours of approved preparation in this field.” 
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The total of eighteen semester hours should be selected from the fol- 


lowing courses or their equivalent (**): Minimum 
Semester Hours 
1. General Introduction to Guidance . . . . . . 2 


a. Introductory course in guidance 
b. Educational guidance 
c. Principles and problems of vocational guidance 
d. Vocational guidance and counseling 
2. Specialized Techniques in Guidamce. . . . . . 6 
a. Laboratory psychology 
b. Clinical techniques in guidance 
c. Psychology of the abnormal 
d. Educational tests and measurements 
e. Social hygiene 
f. Counseling techniques 
3. Field Studies and Applications . . . . . . . 6 
a. Social case work 
b. Occupations—Analysis, field studies, school applica- 


tions 
c. Labor and personnel problems in business and in- 
dustry 
d. Vocational education 
4. Organization and Administration of Guidance . . 4 


a. Organization and development of school guidance e 
programs (Including home room, placement service 
and other articulations. ) 

b. Extra-curricular activities 
The organization and administration of vocational 
guidance 

The Following Are Listed as Guidance Courses in Our Public Schools: 
1. Seventh Grade Course in School Opportunities. 
See the Department Bulletin 48. 
2. Eighth Grade Course in Occupations. 
See Department Bulletin “An Eighth Grade Course in the Study 
of Occupations.” 
3. Ninth Grade Course in Guidance. 

This is the ninth grade course in vocational civics (see Bulletin 18) 
adapted to the type of school organization served, and applied in 
particular for each pupil to the field of vocations and education 
toward which his work in school points. (See Bulletin 13, pages 
33 and 34.) 

IV. Registration of Certificates 

“Before entering upon the work of teaching, every holder of a per- 
manent, special or State certificate, of any kind, shall present it, for 
registration, to the proper superintendent, who shall record its kind, 
number and date of issue, together with the branches which it covers. 
When new branches are added to any certificate, these shall be added 
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to the record upon presentation of said certificate to the superintep. 


dent.”’— 


Section 1324—School Laws and Decisions of Pennsylvania. 





(*) The eighteen semester hours required for a counseling certificate will be accepted 
as fulfilling the requirements in this special preparation provided a minimum of 2 semester 


hours in occupations is included. 


(**) Listed as a, b, c, etc., under each course are courses given by various institutions 
each of which may be accepted as meeting, or partially meeting, present requirements. 


Vocational Guidance in Europe 


Max F. HausMANN 
St. Gallen, Switzerland; Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


The very first thing I have to do is to 
admit that I am not what I am sup- 
posed to be, namely, an expert on Vo- 
cational Guidance in Europe. I am, as 
a matter of fact, far from being in this 
enviable position, and practically the 
only excuse I have for writing this is 
that I have actually gone through the 
European school system and therefore 
have seen a few things from the inside 
which it is very difficult for an outside 
observer to notice. 

Whenever we try to evaluate any in- 
stitution in a foreign country—and es- 
pecially when there are such wide dif- 
ferences as between Europe and the 
United States—I feel that we arrive at 
a proper understanding only if we see 
it against the general setting, the cul- 
tural background; if we see it as a func- 
tion of the environment, present and 
past; if we try to see just how and why 
it has grown that way. 

In order to give you at least a little 
bit of this “atmosphere,” as we might 
call it, I should like to take you for a 
moment to my own native country and 
describe in just a few words the way 
we were trained at school, what attitude 
we had towards it, on what factors our 
vocational decisions were based, and 
then, coming back to our proper topic, 


how out of this a vocational guidance 
service developed. 

I went to school in the small city of 
St. Gallen—about 80,000 people—in a 
long narrow valley surrounded by foot- 
hills; in the distance—snow-covered 
mountains. Our school was a State 
Gymnasium, an old, dark, grim looking 
building, representing fairly well our 
serious attitude of mind, or at least what 
it was supposed to be! You probably 
all remember that our Gymnasium cor- 
responds more or less to high school 
plus the first two years of college—the 
second half of the college studies plus 
the graduate studies is taken care o! 
by the University. 

If you have ever seen the schedule 
of any Gymnasium, you will probably 
remember that we have a very crowded 
schedule, with practically no choice oj 
branches, from free-hand drawing, phy- 
sics and chemistry, to philosophy and 
three or four languages. 

Although one would think that this 
variety of activities, as far as the cur- 
riculum goes (the school provides no 
extra-curricular activities whatsoever), 
should give the faculty a chance to size 
up a student and to give him vocational 
advice, this is not being done or has 
not been done up to the past few years, 
because it was not considered the 
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school’s job to see to it that their stu- 
dents made successes out of their lives. 
It was the school’s job to have the fac- 
ulty deliver a certain number of lectures 
each week, to have the students turn in 
a certain number of papers, and not cut 
more than a certain number of classes. 
Anything beyond that did not concern 
the school. 

On the other hand, the student’s atti- 
tude was quite different, too, from the 
one in the United States. In the first 
place, there was no personal contact be- 
tween teacher and student. A student 
did not go informally to the professor 
for a Chat or to talk over the perspec- 
tives of some profession or other. Quite 
on the contrary, the student's attitude 
toward his school was often one of pas- 
sive indifference or even active opposi- 
tion. It is quite evident that many a 
maladjustment resulted from this lack 
of information, and most vocational de- 
cisions were more or less chance deci- 
sions, based upon absolutely insufficient 
information on all the aspects of the se- 
lected profession, intellectual and emo- 
tional requirements, and economic pros- 
pects. 

At the same time a cry came from the 
universities and the professional people 
that far more doctors and lawyers and 
ministers were produced than the coun- 
try could ever absorb, and that some- 
thing had to be done to keep down the 
ever-increasing supply. 

Switzerland. Out of these demands 
the vocational guidance movement has 
gained momentum in Switzerland in the 
past few years. As far as vocational 
guidance for the Gymnasium students 
was concerned, Basel has taken the lead. 
The government—practically all educa- 
tional matters are handled by the state 
—has nominated a commission with a 
full-time secretary. His task is to col- 
lect all the available material—he is 
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not an adviser himself, but arranges for 
the students individual interviews with 
engineers, chemists, physicians, etc. 
Other items on the program are lectures 
given to the parents of the students by 
prominent professional men. It has been 
found that one or two of these confer- 
ences a year are sufficient. He carries 
on, on the other hand, research into 
the requirements and qualifications— 
psychological and physical—of a given 
occupation, The class about to grad- 
uate is recommended to read what is 
termed ‘‘Berufsbilder,” descriptions of 
various professions written in a fluent, 
interesting style. This source of infor- 
mation has come to Switzerland from 
Germany, where many years ago Dr. 
Lipmann in Berlin originated this sys- 
tem. Swiss watches are known all over 
the World. Geneva, the League City, is 
one of the principal centres of this big 
industry and the presence of Claparede 
was a great help for the advancement of 
the scientific selection and guidance of 
future watchmakers. The Institut J. J. 
Rousseau (with which Professor Cla- 
paréde is connected) was instrumental 
in the setting up of test batteries work- 
ing impartially for the advantage of the 
employer and the employee. 

All the efforts in vocational guidance 
have been united through the founda- 
tion, in 1927, of a Schweiz. Stiftung f. 
Psychotechnik, a corporation founded 
for the advancement of vocational guid- 
ance and applied psychology at large. 
To show the small financial basis upon 
which we must work, I quote from our 
last annual report: “A new guidance bu- 
reau had been opened during the year 
with an endowment of fully $1,200 and 
an equal amount to take care of salaries 
and other current expenses.” 

I have been dealing with this little 
country in such detail, because I know 
it best, but there was an objective rea- 
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son too. We have there, concentrated 
on a small area, the cultural influences 
of the big neighbors, Germany, France, 
and Italy, and this somewhat detailed 
study on a small scale has prepared the 
ground for a more rapid rate in dealing 
with the other countries. 

When asked to write this paper I im- 
mediately dragged myself to the closest 
Western Union office and wrote a long 
cablegram to Dr. Lipmann in Berlin, 
asking him to rescue me, and he was 
kind enough to send a parcel of litera- 
ture and even to state briefly his per- 
sonal attitude. After that I became a 
little more confident about my task. 

Germany. If we consider the three 
chief problems of vocational guidance: 
(1) development of methods permitting 
a complete and reliable sizing-up of a 
candidate; (2) gathering of accurate 
and comprehensive information about 
the actual and potential possibilities of 
an occupation, and (3) providing for 
the link capable to fit these two ele- 
ments together, that is, finding resource- 
ful, reliable counselors with broad views 
and scientific imagination, then we 
should be inclined to say that the most 
outstanding work in Germany has been 
done along point (2), gathering of in- 
formation concerning the vocations. 

I have mentioned the ‘“Berufsbilder” 
before in connection with the Vocational 
Guidance Bureau in Basel. Dr. Lip- 
mann, as director of the Institute of Ap- 
plied Psychology in Berlin, sent out in 
1912 letters to a great gumber of in- 
dividuals asking them to characterize in 
their replies the qualities essential to 
make a success of their vocations. He 
thus obtained a very valuable collection 
of data, covering essentially the pro- 
fessions. 

Another method of approach was the 
psychograms, the main difference being 
that in this case a questionnaire was 


sent out, asking a great many very spe- 
cific questions. It is of importance to 
note that not only was there a “yes 
or “no’’ answer to be given, but also 
the relative importance of the particu- 
lar traits was to be indicated so as t 
allow a very plastic and accurate repre. 
sentation of the occupation. This meth- 
od is more adapted for trades than for 
the professions: the essential difference 
between “academic,” “middle,” and 
“lower” vocations being, as Dr. Lip- 
mann points out, the fact that the latter 
are less free, leave less room for indi- 
vidual conception and creation, are more 
strictly connected with the presence or 
absence of certain, sometimes very spe- 
cific, abilities and skills. 

On the basis of this standard ques- 
tionnaire, extensive studies have been 
made on the scientific selection of street- 
car conductors, compositors, typists, etc 
Tests were developed which are sup- 
posed to measure these traits, but Dr 
Lipmann emphasizes, again and again 
that the test scores thus obtained should 
never be handled in a schematic way, 
e.g., “Those over 70 pass, those under 
70 do not pass.” His attitude towards 
test results in vocational guidance, as 
contrasted to vocational selection, is 
even more cautious. Here the inade- 
quacy of a few scores supposed to rep- 
resent a complex personality is even 
more striking, and the tests are mainly 
used to furnish an opportunity to study 
the candidate’s way of approaching 
problems, his reactions to difficulties 
etc. 

In France, unfortunately, I knew no 
one to whom I could send cables, se my 
resources were rather limited. The sit- 
uation, however, differed much from 
that in Germany. In the first place, a 
characteristic trait of the French is their 
individualism, the application of the 
“laissez-faire” theory, which often re- 
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sults in a lack of organization and ap- 
parent disorder. This general attitude 
makes a cooperative enterprise such as 
vocational guidance very difficult. Fur- 
thermore, France as a whole is still a 
country where agriculture and the small 
town trades and craftsman prevail, 
where the son takes over his father’s 
business and, in such cases, any guid- 
ance is automatically eliminated. 

On the other hand, a very well-de- 
veloped system of competitive examina- 
tions for an infinite variety of diplomas 
and certificates has been in use for a 
long time, and government and uni- 
versities firmly hold onto them. 

England. Again, we find here en- 
tirely different conditions from those of 
any country on the Continent. Here 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
has been the inspiring factor back of 
many an interesting study, and part of 
their resources have been devoted to the 
problems of vocational guidance. 

An excellent “Study in Vocational 
Guidance” was carried out by the staff 
psychologist of the Board in 1925, and 
I cannot refrain from reporting this 
piece of investigation, at least briefly. 
The work consisted of the following 
three stages: 

1. As a preliminary step, an analysis 
of the occupations taken up by 1,000 
children leaving the schools in a London 
district was made, in order to ascertain 
which were likely to be the commoner 
occupations involved. 

2. The investigation proper, consist- 
ing of an intensive individual study of 
all the children due to graduate at the 
end of the year, and in connection with 
that, the giving of vocational advice 
based on this study. 

3. Finally, after a lapse of two years 
as many as possible of the cases were 
traced, and the subsequent successes or 
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failures noted and related to the indica- 
tions of the test. 

The study extended over about 100 
children and comprised the following 
items: 

Home condition of the children—in- 
vestigation by social worker. 

Their physical condition. 

Their mental condition: their intellec- 
tual capacity—general intelligence, spe- 
cific capacities (mechanical ability, 
etc.), scholastic standing, etc. 

And finally, their temperament and 
character were explored. 

The advice was given after the data 
of all these examinations had been put 
together and evaluated in a joint com- 
mittee. The recommendation took as 
far as possible all the factors into con- 
sideration, distinguishing points of ma- 
jor and minor importance. 

After two years the results of the 
recommendation were measured in 
terms of “‘wages obtained,” “change of 
employment,” and “general satisfaction 
with employment,” and in each case the 
children who had followed the advice 
of the counselors showed a much better 
result. The results, therefore, of this 
investigation were highly encouraging 
for all further efforts along these lines. 

We have arrived at the end of this 
rapid trip through Europe. The ground 
to be covered was unfortunately so large 
as to allow us only a glimpse here and 
a glance there, and many worth-while 
efforts had to be passed in silence. I 
have been trying to show you that in 
Europe, also, things are progressing and 
that many efforts are made to “put the 
right man in the right place.” 

But there seems to me to be a big 
difference between all European activi- 
ties and the efforts on this side of the 
ocean. We over there do not seem to 
know—or if we know it we don't apply 
this knowledge—that it is one thing “to 
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put the right man in the right place,” 
but that it is quite another thing to give 
the man the ambition, the enthusiasm 
for his job, to really make him do his 
best, to give him the possibility to make 
headway, economically and otherwise. 
And in making this tremendous driv- 


Vocational Guidance in Germany 


KARI 


Vice-President, German-American Commercial League, 


American Representative, P. 


Vocational guidance in Germany is an 
activity controlled and supervised by 
the Federal Government. Its tasks, in 
part, may be (1) to spread vocational 
information, (2) to compile data on all 
vocations, (3) to readjust workers to 
changed industrial conditions, (4) to co- 
operate with schools, parents, employ- 
ers, and trade unions, (5) the further- 
ance of talented pupils, (6) cooperation 
with juvenile courts, (7) vocational care 
(Berufsfuersorge) for mental or physi- 
cal defectives. 

Of course, it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to list all activities in the above 
manner, as is the case with everything 
so closely interwoven with the struggle 
for a livelihood and the peculiar social 
and industrial conditions of our days. 
One of the counselors in Munich dur- 
ing my studies there defined the work 
of the Vocational Guidance Department 
(Berufsberatungsstelle) as follows: “Vo- 
cational Guidance in Germany is at the 
service of the individual as well as in- 
dustry at large. It is not only an edu- 
cational but also an economic factor. 
With many trades uprooted by new 
manufacturing processes, we must guard 
the country against the increasing dan- 
ger of ‘worn-outs’ and ‘misfits,’ and we 
must devise means to arouse our youth 
to the need of taking into account the 
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successful application of vocational tices 
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ment agencies, which, throughout the tails 
Reich, were succeeded by State Em- disch 
ployment Bureaus. Thus Germany has from 
reached the enviable goal of a central- cial ¢ 


ized labor exchange, with all possibili- to m 





ties of duplicating of effort eliminated, 
and making the State Employment Bu- 
reau supreme in all questions relating 
to employment as well as vocational 
guidance and training. In former years, 
private agencies competed with munici- 
pal labor exchanges, and both of them 
possessed not more than the customary 
technical and mental equipment of em- 
ployment bureaus. There may have 
been occasional attempts at counseling, 
yet, as a whole, their work was mainly 
confined to placing applicants. Today 
we find attached to each State Employ- 
ment Bureau especially trained coun- 
selors with more than general insight 
into human nature, and with a thorough 
knowledge of the whole field of indus- 
try. It was an extremely happy experi- 
ence for me to find that all of the coun- 
selors at the various offices in which 
I worked evidenced a sympathetic in- 
terest in their charges, young and old, 
that is far from becoming a routine mat- 
ter. Aware of the social and other needs 
of our times, their counsel is sound, 
practical, and carefully weighed. 

After ten years of struggling with ad- 
verse conditions they have now devel- 
oped a system which is indeed worth 
studying. Aside from the compilation 
of complete data on all vocations and 
changes therein, regularly supplemented 
by the government, they have secured 
the closest cooperation of all schools, 
chambers of commerce, and trade 
unions. Long before the pupils leave 
the elementary school, carefully pre- 
pared statistics show how many appren- 
tices can be absorbed by the various 
trades, etc., while, on the other hand, 
schools must provide all necessary de- 
tails as to the number of pupils to be 
discharged, their inclinations (gathered 
from observation), state of health, so- 
cial environment, psychological data as 
to memory, attention, reasoning power, 
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(Psychogramm), etc., and examination 
marks during the last two years. 

In the curriculum of the elementary 
schools the vocational motive holds a 
place of strategic importance in the 
seventh and eighth grades, when innate 
qualities reveal themselves and life in- 
terests begin to bud. This is also true 
of the corresponding grades in second- 
ary schools. Occupational and indus- 
trial topics are a part of the classroom 
work in the following courses: history, 
civics, political and economic geography, 
physical geography, mathematics, chem- 
istry, physics, drawing and music. The 
tremendous value of vocational themes, 
offered at this critical period in the pu- 
pil’s life, need not be dwelled upon in 
this article. 

About ten months before graduation, 
guidance officials begin to lecture in 
class on economic trends, changed in- 
dustrial and social conditions, the re- 
quirements of success, advantages and 
disadvantages, compensation, and pros- 
pects in the different lines of work. In- 
dustrial moving pictures are often used 
to illustrate these talks. In a large num- 
ber of cities the Vocational Guidance 
Department publishes and distributes 
throughout the eighth year profusely 
illustrated vocational monthlies ( Berufs- 
beratungs-Zeitung), which describe one 
or more of the industries most charac- 
teristic of the respective communities. 
The last step in these preliminaries is to 
make visits to factories and model 
shops, where every process lies open to 
the curious eyes of the pupils, and where 
they are at liberty to ask as many ques- 
tions as they wish. 

Rural districts are served by the Vo- 
cational Guidance Department of the 
nearest State Employment Bureau. 
Members of the staff visit the neighbor- 
ing counties regularly, and place them- 
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selves at the service of even the remot- 
est villages. 

The success of vocational guidance in 
Germany is the more surprising, as the 
work of this newest government branch 
is in no way compulsory. Parents and 
pupils are “cordially invited” to call at 
the office for an interview, and very few 
parents miss the appointment with the 
counselor, who uses these conversations 
to study the pupil in his (or her) par- 
ents. In one of the circulars distributed 
in class the following paragraph occurs: 
“Have confidence in us. We want to 
help you. Tell us everything you know 
about yourself. Bring us all the little 
things you made during your spare time 
or vacation. Show us your drawings, 
your compositions, and the books you 
like best. What you tell us we treat 
confidentially. Once more—We only 
want to help you.” The final paragraph 
reads: “Your enthusiasm will have to 
weather many storms. That is always 
so in life. We all have the same experi- 
ence. Remember, we are always glad to 
hear from you about your progress as an 
apprentice.” The use of the pronoun 
“du” makes this appeal especially effec- 
tive. 

Psychological tests, based on careful 
experiments, are given under conditions 
that approach uniformity and thus in- 
crease their value. Their purpose is to 
discover an individual’s degree of innate 
ability, and to obtain a forecast of his 
development in occupations that inter- 
est him most. To eliminate disturbing 
elements, such as nervousness, etc., 
which would render the test results non- 
characteristic, the counselor engages the 
boy (or girl) in an irrelevant conversa- 
tion to restore the latter’s self-confi- 
dence. Preliminary tests (shock ab- 
sorbers) he gives for the same purpose. 
Present-day scientific technique has its 
limitations, however. There is, as yet, 
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no method to determine the final statys 
of an individual. Tests are, for this 
reason, only a part in the process and 
their results supplemented by all possi- 
ble information from other fields, ie 
moral qualities, temperamental traits 
eagerness to learn or the presence of a 
genuine and driving ambition which 
may offset or diminish manual or mental 


shortcomings. We must bear in mind Ac 
that the counselor is already familiar — 
with the home conditions, general eco- amt) 
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conversation with the guide proved the 
boy a victim of domestic maladjust- 
ment. Within two days he was work- 
ing in a foundry, living at a privately 
endowed institution, away from the evil 
influences of his parental home, and a 
happy, thankful youth when we called 
on him during an inspection of the in- 
stitution and its shops. 

Academic Vocational Guidance Bu- 
reaus (Akademisches Berufsberatungs- 
amt), attached to the German univer- 
sities, offer their services to the profes- 
sions in a manner adapted to the pecul- 
iar needs and circumstances prevailing 
in this field. 

Mention should also be made of the 
publicity work carried on by the Voca- 
tional Guidance Department. From 
June 17 until July 19, of this year, the 
guidance office in Stuttgart alone offered 
a series of twelve lectures by outstand- 
ing experts in more than forty vocations 
accessible to graduates of secondary 


schools. Three of the many booklets 


Because of the interest which has 
been expressed in the visit of Professor 
Henry R. Seager, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and his party to Russia last sum- 
mer, plans are being made to organize 
a similar group to go to Russia during 
the summer of 1931. This party will 
meet in Berlin on July 6, 1931, and 
spend five weeks in Russia, visiting the 
industrial centers, financial institutions, 
schools, courts, workers’ clubs, coopera- 
tive farms, museums, and places of his- 
torical interest. Anyone who is inter- 
ested in joining this party should com- 
municate with Roy H. Mackay, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 


published and distributed free of charge 

by this office I should also like to name: 

1. After the Elementary School, What? 
(Wohin nach der Grundschule? ) 

2. How to Recognize Inclination and 
Aptitude in Myself or My Child. 
(Wie erkenne ich Neigung und Eig- 
nung bei mir sebst oder bei meinem 
Kinde? ) 

3. Furtherance of the Talented 
their Vocational Success. 
(Begabtenfoerderung und Berufs- 
schicksal. ) 

It seems well worth one’s while to 
watch developments in the guidance 
field in Germany, and it will also more 
than pay to study vocational guidance 
there whenever the opportunity offers 
itself. You will find many more inter- 
esting features developed, which cannot 
be discussed within the scope of this 
article, and, last but not least, you will 
encounter a friendly and helpful cooper- 
ation in a task that unites all nations 
and creeds. 


and 


A retired woman physician was asked 
if she had found her profession diffi- 
cult. Without underrating the strain 
and hardship involved, she turned at 
once to talk of the fineness of human 
beings as it had been revealed to her 
through her contact with them. Mem- 
ories came to her of the patience of a 
paralyzed child; the courage of a woman 
under sentence of incurable disease; the 
optimism of young sufferers and the 
serenity of the old. 

In choosing a profession, what weight 
shall we give to the thought of the 
memories that will make up the after- 
math? 














A Home-Room Guidance Program 


Giapys E. Moore 


Director of Guidance, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Needs for home-room guidance. Most 
educators today agree that there is a 
great need for a closer contact between 
the teacher and the pupil, and between 
the school and the home. The chang- 
ing population of our high schools dur- 
ing the past fifteen years has brought in 
many situations which formerly did not 
exist. Our high schools are much more 
non-selective, they contain classes of stu- 
dents who formerly did not continue 
their education beyond the elementary 
school. Many of them come to school 
with no definite aim or purpose, but be- 
cause it seems to be the popular thing 
to do. There is need for someone to 
take these students in small groups, and 
weld the conflicting interests and ideals 
into an integrated group which realizes 
its duties and responsibilities as a social 
unit without losing the individuality of 
each of. its members. 

This requires a close study of individ- 
uals, of their abilities, their weaknesses, 
their ambitions, and their problems. It 
is not a task for ten or fifteen minutes a 
day, but one which should go through 
the entire four years, with the same 
teacher, studying their problems to- 
gether, making the needed adjustments, 
rejoicing over their successes, and at- 
tempting to prevent the recurrence of 
failures. 

In order to accomplish this there must 
be a better understanding between the 
school and the home. The average high 
school is located far from the homes of 
many of its students. Parents are un- 
familiar with the new school, with its 
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methods and its faculty. Too often the 
school is content to let this condition 
exist. Through the home room it may 
be possible to establish a more intimate 
relationship so that parents and teachers 
will work in common for the interests of 
the child. 

The many activities of the modern 
high school make its administration 
quite complicated and difficult. The 
home room offers a smaller unit where 
many of the administrative details can 
be carried on by the aid of teachers and 
students. 

There is a tendecy in our large high 
schools for individuals to become lost 
in the manifold student activities which 
the modern high school undertakes. 
They are either confused by the large 
number of activities and become indif- 
ferent to them all, or they fail to es- 
tablish a balance between their curricu- 
lar and extra-curricular activities and 
become submerged. Those who can 
make this adjustment are happier and 
more successful in every way. There 
is a great need for a place like the home 
room where the students can be taught 
the value of participation on a smaller 
scale. 


Objectives of a home-room program 


1. Establish a more intimate contact be- 
tween teacher and pupil, to enable 
the teacher to become personal ad- 
viser of the pupil. 

(a) Study individual differences in 
age, abilities, ambitions, temper- 
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aments, interests, educational 
and vocational plans. 

(b) Act as a clearing house for in- 
formation obtained from coun- 
selor, dean, school nurse, visiting 
teacher, subject teacher, or 
others. 


. Help pupils to discover and evaluate 


their own abilities, talents and weak 
points, and to recognize the part that 
these will have in any plans they may 
make for the future. 


. Give the pupils an understanding and 


appreciation of the value of school. 


. Emphasize the necessity for a care- 


ful choice all along the line. 


. Offer opportunities for participation 


in the activities of the smaller group, 
and thus lay the foundation for later 
participation in the larger group of 
club, team, or assembly. 


. Recognize and encourage the con- 


tribution of the individual pupil to 
the school and community. 


. Provide a smaller unit to facilitate 


the administration of school affairs. 


Duties of home-room teachers 


1. Orientation. 


(a) Help the pupil to adjust him- 
self to the new situation in 
which he is placed. 

(b) Follow up failures and attempt 
to discover the causes. Make 
or recommend needed adjust- 
ments to prevent recurrence of 
failures. 

(c) Show the pupil the relation of 
his school work to life outside 
of school. 

(d) Teach the pupil how to obtain 
occupational information and 
how to evaluate it. 

(e) Teach the value of a many- 
sided well-rounded develop- 
ment, and offer the opportun- 


ity for participation in many 
student activities. 

(f) Guide the pupil in the develop- 
ment of a personality which 
will be an asset to him in a so- 
cial, educational, and voca- 
tional way. 

(g) Keep the parents informed of 
the progress of the child and 
discuss with them his success, 
as well as his failures. 

(h) Anticipate withdrawals from 
school and refer such cases to 
the counselor. 

Organization of the home room. The 
following list of officers and commit- 
tees is only a tentative one. It should 
be adapted to the needs and desires of 
each home-room group. 

1. The home-room teacher instructs 
each leader in his various duties and 
holds him accountable. 

2. The President presides over all 
meetings, and is in charge of the 
room when the teacher is absent. 

3. The Vice-President presides in the 
absence of the President, and is a 
member of the program committee. 

4. The Secretary keeps the minutes of 
the meetings and conducts the cor- 
respondence for the group. He 
keeps a permanent record of the 
program and of the accomplish- 
ments of the group. 

5. The Treasurer collects the money 
for all campaigns and keeps a rec- 
ord of all the finances of the room. 

6. The Director of Thrift has charge 
of the banking for the room and aids 
the program committee in planning 
programs on thrift of health, en- 
ergy, talent, and material things. 

7. The Reporter sends _ interesting 
items concerning the home room to 
the school or local newspaper for 
publication. 

8. The Representative in the House 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


attends all meetings of the House 
and explains to the home room the 
policies adopted by it, and learns 
what ideas they have for the bet- 
terment of the school. 


. The Program Committee plans the 


programs with the aid and direction 
of the home-room teacher. 

The Housekeeping Committee at- 
tends to any needed adjustments in 
the heating, lighting, ventilation, or 
decoration of the room. 

The Bulletin Board Committee 
places on the bulletin board items of 
interest to the whole group. 

The Scholarship Committee keeps 
the Honor Roll, helps pupils who 
have been absent or who are weak 
in their work, and tries to raise the 
scholarship of the entire group. 
The Attendance Committee attends 
to the routine reports of attendance. 
It aids the teacher in ascertaining 
the causes of absence, keeps an at- 
tendance chart on the bulletin 
board, and publishes statistics con- 
cerning attendance and punctuality 
in the home room. 

The Welfare Committee looks after 
pupils who need help, visits mem- 
bers of the class who are ill or have 
illness in their family. 

The Success Committee makes spe- 
cial note of the success of individuals 
or of the group outside of scholar- 
ship. It gives this report to the Sec- 
retary for a permanent record. 


Methods of carrying on home-room 


Bs 


2. 


3. 


programs 


Informal discussions led by pupils 
or teacher. 

Programs planned and given by pu- 
pils under the direction of the 
teacher. 

Plays, pageantry, and dramatiza- 
tions. 
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© 


13. 


. Debates and lectures. 
. Bulletin board, posters, striking car. 


toons, pictures or films. 


. Poems or excerpts from speeches 
. Committee work. 

. Self-rating scales. 

. Intra-home-room contests. 

10. 
11. 
12. 


Inter-home-room contests. 
Exchange of home-room programs. 
Talks by individuals from other 
home rooms. 

Use of other teachers, dean, coun- 
selor, or principal in conducting pro- 
grams. 


Suggestions for the beginning of home- 


1. 


. Keep these questionnaires 


. Apportion 


room activities 


Explain the purpose of the home- 
room program to the pupils during 
the first week and get their sugges- 
tions for activities which they would 
like to undertake. 


. Organize the home room as soon as 


possible. 


. Use the home-room questionnaire 


during the first week to get personal 
data as educational, social, voca- 
tional information, interests and 
abilities of the pupils. 


. Get information concerning the in- 


terests and talents of the pupils 
from other pupils in the home room. 
in a 
looseleaf notebook. On the back 
note additional information which 
may be obtained during the year 
concerning home conditions, special 
interests, problems, etc. 


. Keep in this notebook Guidance 


Bulletins which are issued from the 
office. 

routine duties among 
members of the home room as soon 
as possible. 


. During the first two weeks study 


parliamentary procedure and the 
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qualifications for leadership. Fol- 
low this by the election of officers. 


. Keep a graph or chart to record 


the success of the home room for 
the semester in all lines: Attend- 
ance, scholarship, banking, club 
membership, etc. 


. Let the pupils evaluate the home- 


room programs at the end of each 
semester. 


Conditions necessary for the success of 


the home-room program 


. There must be a well thought out” 


plan explaining the objectives of 
the program and the methods by 
which these objectives can be ac- 
complished. 


. There must be a thorough under- 


standing of the plan by all the 
teachers, and it must receive the 
enthusiastic support of the princi- 
pal and faculty. 


. Sufficient time must be allowed the 


home-room teacher to carry on this 
program. 


. There must be an efficient home- 


room committee which is on the 
alert to help the teacher in every 


way possible. 


. There must be a feeling of individ- 


ual responsibility on the part of each 
home-room teacher toward every 
member of her home room so that 
she is willing to prepare herself for 
this part of her work. 


. There must be an understanding of 


the plan by the members of the 
home room and a desire to enter 
into its activities. 


. There must be a careful selection 


of leaders in the home room. 


. The activities must not be so for- 


malized that the initiative of the 
pupils is checked. 


. All pupils in the home room must 


be given a share in its activities. 


10. Action, participation, service must 


follow the discussion of social, 
moral, or civic virtues. 


Suggested types of home-room programs 


1. Orientation. 


(a) Physical equipment of the school. 

(b) Explanation of daily and weekly 
~ schedules. 

(c) Regulations of the school. 

(d) Explanation of student govern- 
ment in the school. 

(e) Purpose of the home-room or- 
ganization. 

(f) Home-room questionnaire. 
(1) Name 
(2) Age 
(3) Grade 
(4) Parent’s name 














(5) Parent’s address 








(6) Telephone number 
(7) Father’s occupation 








(8) Mother’s occupation 








(9) How far do you live from 
school? Blocks? 

















Miles? 

(10) Do you walk to and from 
school ? 

(11) If not, what means of trans- 
portation do you use? 

(12) In what school activities 
did you take part last 
year? 

(13) In what school activities do 


you expect to take part this 
year? 
List any awards or prizes 
obtained last year 





(14) 








(15) What offices did you hold 
last year? 
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(16) What course are you tak- 
ing? 

(17) Do you expect to go to col- 
lege? ———————— Where? 





(18) What are your favorite sub- 
jects? 
(19) With what subjects do you 
have most trouble? 











(20) Do you have regular em- 
ployment outside of the 
home? ——————— What? 





Hours per week? 

(g) Get acquainted games. 

(h) Organization of the home room. 

(i) Faculty Who’s Who. 

(j) Parliamentary procedure. 

(k) Orientation of new pupils enter- 
ing the school from other sys- 
tems. 

. Educational Guidance. 

(a) Explanation of high school 
courses and the goal to which 
each leads. 

(b) How to choose high school elec- 
tives. 

(c) How to study. 

(d) What constitutes school effi- 
ciency? 

(e) Analysis of marking system and 
requirements for graduation. 

(f) Rewards of efficient work. 

(g) Why go to high school? 

(h) History of our school. 

(i) After high school, what? 

(j) College education. 

(1) What it is. 

(2) Value of college education. 

(3) Who should go to college. 

(4) College entrance require- 
ments. 

(5) Choice of a college. 

(6) Cost of college education. 
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(7) Problems of a college fresh- 
man. 
(k) How I can further my educa- 
tion after I leave high school? 


. Vocational Guidance. 
(a) How school studies relate to 


life outside of school. 

(b) Means of staying in school. 

(c) How to find out about a voca- 
tion. 

(d) What to consider in choosing a 
vocation. 

(e) Why I should not enter certain 
vocations. 

(f) Handicaps of the boy or girl wh: 
leaves school at 14. 

(g) How to apply for a position. 


. Guidance for Leisure. 


(a) Division of the home room into 
interest groups, making each 
group responsible for a program, 
e. g., music, art, dramatics 
books, camping, etc. 

(b) Pageant of leisure. 

(c) Leisure-time contests, exhibiting 
their accomplishments or proj- 
ects 


. Social ond Civic Guidance. 


(a) Leadership. 
(1) Need for wise selection of 
leaders. 
(2) Characteristics of a good 
leader. 
(3) Types of leaders. 
(4) How to develop leadership. 
(b) Meaning and purpose of student 
activities. 
(c) Evaluation of clubs. 
(d) Opportunities for service in our 
high school. 
(e) Manners and customs. 
(1) Origin of manners. 
(2) How we can acquire good 
manners. 
(3) Making of a code of man- 
ners. 
(f) Importance of personality. 














— (1) Relation of health to per- 
luca- sonality. 
ol? (2) Courtesy as a factor in per- 
sonality. 
p (3) Dress as a factor in person- 
ality. 
(4) Sincerity as a factor in per- 
10Ca- sonality. 
(5) Friendliness as a factor in 
personality. 


ng a ; 
, (g) History and etiquette of the 


American flag. 

(h) Contributions of our immigrants 
to American civilization. 

(i) “Know Your State” programs. 

(j) Reports of visitors to other 
home rooms. 
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(k) Talks by visitors from other 
home rooms. 

(1) Observance of special days as a 
part of civic guidance. 


. Moral Guidance. 


(a) Discussion of codes of honor 
preparatory to the making of a 
home-room code. 

(b) Inter-home-room contest in the 
making of a home-room code 
and a school code. 

(c) Self-rating by students on the 
qualities set up in the code. 

(d) Tests of growth from one year to 
another. 

(e) Success: What is it and how is it 
won? 





ting 
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Which School? 


Expert Advice on the Best School 
for a Particular Boy or Girl by the 
editor of 
HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
14th edition, 1248 pages—4000 schools 

For 15 years Mr. Sargent has 
been helping parents the country 
over select schools. 

Experienced staff of educators. Inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of schools. Confidential reports 
from parents. 

Other publications: HANDBOOK 
OF SUMMER CAMPS, HAND- 
BOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, a Who's Who in the 
Private Schools. 


Free catalogs of suitable schools or 
camps. Consultation on a professional 
basis. 
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PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street, Boston 
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CURRICULUM PROBLEMS IN 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


By Frep C. SmitH 


Harvard Graduate School of Education 


A procedure, illustrated concretely 
for the machinist trade, for bring- 
ing together the necessary ele- 
ments of organized labor, industry, 
and the school in the preparation 
of an adequate industrial-training 
program. 


Harvarp BULLETINS IN EDUCATION 
Number 16 


$1.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

















The DETROIT CONVENTION 


The Annual Convention of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association will be held in Detroit, Michigan, February 19-21, 1931. The 
Major Topic for consideration is: The Community at Work for the Voca- 

tional Guidance of Youth and Adults. 


Headquarters at the Book-Cadillac Hotel 


There is some confusion about reservations at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
We have been assured that there is plenty of space to accommodate all dele- 
gates to the National Vocational Guidance Association Convention during the 
period February 19-21. The Hotel has taken the responsibility of securing ac- 
commodations for its guests who care to remain for the N. E. A. convention 
and who cannot be accommodated at this particular hotel. 


All meetings and meals will be at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. A “Hotel Red 
Book” at any hotel desk will give the names and rates of all Detroit hotels. 


Eight other personnel organizations are meeting at the same time. 


Long-distance travelers from the East and Southeast should make the most 
of their trip to Detroit. Arrangements have been made for a STOP-OVER at 
Niagara Falls and a STAY-A-WEEK visit in Detroit to comprise certain N.E. A. 
Meetings and Conducted Trips to Ford’s Early American Village and Museum, 
Detroit Schools, a Detroit Industry, the University of Michigan, and the N. E. A 
Exhibit. 


Niagara Falls Stop-Over and Railroad Arrangements 


Program at Niagara Falls, February 18. 


10:00 a.m. Leave New York Central R.R. Station for Trott Vocational 
School 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon at the School 


1:45 p.m. Visit North Junior High School, a building with special facilities 
for vocational guidance 


3:30 p.m. Trip around the Fails, along the Gorge, and to old Fort Niag- 
ara. Automobiles furnished by Niagara Falls teachers. 


6:00 p.m. Dinner at Hotel Niagara 


8:00 p.m. Trip to Canadian Side for /llumination of the Falls in their 
winter glory and in color, a wonderful electrical achievement 


10:00 p.m. Leave on special Pullman for Detroit 
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Special rates, fare and a half, are in effect Sunday, February 15th. 
Niagara Falls Reservations should be made not later than February 1. 
Pullman Reservations should be made at the same time with 


Harris C. Allen, Director of Research and Guidance, Department of Educa- 
tion, Chairman, Niagara Falls Committee on Arrangements 


Lv. Boston Feb. 17, 6:20 p.m., Springfield 8:57 p.m., Albany 12:25 midnight 


Ar. Buffalo Feb. 18, 7:50 a.m. Breakfast 
Lv. Buffalo Feb. 18, 9:00 a.m. Via B. & A. and N. Y. Central R. R. 
Ar. Niagara Falls Feb. 18, 9:58 a.m. 


Lv. New York Feb. 17, 9:00 p.m., Albany 12:15 midnight 


Ar. Buffalo Feb. 18, 7:00 a.m. 
Lv. Buffalo Feb. 18, 7:15 a.m. Through tain via N. Y. Central R. R. 
Ar. Niagara Falls Feb. 18, 8:05 a.m. 


Breakfast at station and walk to Falls and back (four blocks each way) 
before ten o'clock. 


Lv. Philadelphia Feb. 17, 6:30 p.m., Scranton 1:35 a.m., Binghamton 2:54 a.m. 


Ar. Buffalo Feb. 18, 7:30 a.m. Via. Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R. 
Transfer to N. Y. Central R. R. Station, Exchange St. 
Breakfast with New England party 


Lv. Buffalo, Feb. 18, 9:00 a.m. Via N. Y. Central Coach to Niagara Falls 
Ar. Niagara Falls, Feb. 18, 9:58 a.m. 


Connections with the Philadelphia train should be made from Washington 
and Baltimore via the Pennsylvania R. R., also from Atlanta and Richmond 


Leave Niagara Falls Feb. 18, 10:20 p.m. Via Michigan Central R. R. 
Arrive Detroit Feb. 19, 5:05 a.m., Leave Pullman 7:00 a.m. 


Registration, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Ballroom Floor 8:30 a.m. 


Special Railroad Rates 


Round-trip tickets on the identification certificate plan will be sold to 
Detroit, Michigan, at one and one-half fare for members of the National Educa- 
tion Association and dependent members of their families. 


Tickets will be on sale February 15 to 23 in the territory of the Central, 
Trunk Line, Southeastern, New England, and Southwestern Passenger Associa- 
tions. When validated at regular ticket offices in Detroit, tickets will be good 
for return to reach original starting point not later than mid-night of March 4. 
Dates of sale in the western portion of the United States begin earlier and return 
limits are later on account of increased distance. Details may be had from your 
local ticket agent. In addition, the carriers have authorized one and three-fifths 
fare for the round trip on identification certificates with return limit of thirty days 
from date of sale. Identification certificates will be ready for distribution Jan- 
uary 10. Write J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, National Education Association, 1201 
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Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. If im arrears, inclose check for 
membership dues, $2.00. If identification certificate is not obtained in advance, no 
adjustment of fare can be made after arrival in Detroit. 


Schedule of Selling Dates Authorized by Passenger 
Associations in Western States 


Territory Dates of Sale Final Limi 
Oklahoma Texas 
Colorado (except Julesburg) Wyoming February 14-22 March 5 
New Mexico 
Montana Utah ) February 13-21 March 6 
Southern Idaho j 
Arizona Oregon (except 

via California 

British Columbia February 13-21 March 10 
Nevada 
Northern Idaho Washington 
California ) February 12-20 March 10 
Oregon (via California) ) February 11-19 March 10 


Note: Dates of sale in all states not listed above, 
February 15-23: return limit, March 4. 





Program Committee 


Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, Washington; Alma Fletcher, St. Louis; 
Mark D. Gordon, Cleveland; Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, New 
York; Dr. Iva L. Peters, Syracuse University; Anna B. Pratt, 
Philadelphia; Robert H. Rodgers, Milwaukee (deceased); Dr. 
Fred C. Smith, Harvard University; Elsie Shewmaker, Berkeley ; 
Harriet E. Towne, Lincoln; Cator Woolford, Atlanta; Barbara 
Wright, Minneapolis; 


Section Chairmen: 
Occupational Research Section: Lois Bennett, Chicago 
College Teachers of Vocational Guidance: Dr. Frank M. 
Leavitt, Pittsburgh, and Dr. John M. Brewer, Har- 


vard University 
Rural Vocational Guidance: Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, Rich- 


mond 
State Programs and Activities: Harold L. Holbrook, Har- 


risburg 
Chairman: May Rogers Lane, Oswego. 





ck for PROGRAM OF THE DETROIT CONVENTION 


nce, no 
General Theme 
The Community at Work for the Vocational Guidance of Youth and Adults 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1931 


8:30 a.m. Registration, Greetings. Ballroom Floor 


trviti 
General Session The Grand Ballroom 
' Integration of Vocational Guidance for the Individual 
in the Public Schools 
6 
Chairman: President Emma Pritchard Cooley, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Orleans Parish School Board, New Orleans, La. 
10:00 a.m. Address of Welcome 
10 Superintendent Frank Cody, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Mich.; First Vice-President, Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A. 
10 10:10 a.m. What a Vocational Guidance Program Can Do for an Individual 
10 Dr. Fred C. Smith, Editor, Vocational Guidance Magazine, 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
10:35 a.m. Lessons From a Survey of Present-Day Reasons for Leaving 


School 
Dr. Emily G. Palmer, Director, Research and Service Center, 


University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

11:00 a.m. Methods of Conducting and Recording Vocational Interviews 
Dr. Paul S. Achilles, Secretary, The Psychological Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

11:25 a.m. How to Increase Vocational Counseling Services in Schools 

11:50 a.m. Cleo Murtland, Associate Professor, School of Education, 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
N. V. G. A. and Allies Get-Together-Luncheon Italian Gardens 


Chairman: Dr. Franklin J. Keller, Principal, East Side Continuation 
School, New York, N. Y. 


12:30 p.m. When is Guidance News? N. V. G. A. Committee on Publicity 
2:00 p.m. 
General Session The Crystal Ballroom 
Educational and Social Guidance 


Chairman: M. Edith Campbell, Director, Vocation Bureau, Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 





2:15 p. m. City and National Programs for Character Education 


Superintendent W. A. Sutton, Board of Education, Atlanta, 
Ga., President, National Education Association 
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2:45 p.m. Personality Development in Schools and Colleges 
Dr. David A. Robertson, President, Goucher College, Balti 
more 


3:10 p.m. Problems and Results in Health Education 
3:30 p.m. Speaker to be announced 


Group Meetings 
Social Adjustments in Secondary Schools The Crystal Ballroom 


Chairman: Anna B. Pratt, Director, The White-Williams Foundation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


3:40 p.m. Cooperation of Visiting Teacher and Vocational Counselor 
Mrs. Dorothy Koch Tepe, Visiting Teacher, Bloom Junior 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

4:10 p.m. Scholarship Resources and Cases in New Orleans 
Speaker to be announced 

4:35 p.m. Emotional Adjustments of Children of Normal or Superior In 

telligence But With Special Educational Disabilities 

Dr. Phyllis Blanchard, Director, Child Guidance Clinic, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

4:55 p.m. Discussion 


Classification and Guidance for the Handicapped Italian Gardens 


Chairman: Dr. Emily T. Burr, Director, Vocational Adjustment Bu- 
reau, New York, N. Y. 


3:40 p.m. Guidance and Placement for Special Classes 
Gertrude Hassler, Assistant Supervisor, Special Education 
Division, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

4:10 p.m. Guidance and Placement for Braille and Sight Saving Classes 
George F. Meyer, Sight Saving and Braille Division, Board 
of Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

4:35 p.m. Guidance and Placement for Crippled Children 
Mrs. Edith Reeves Solenberger, Chairman, Public Relations 
Committee, International Society for Crippled Children, Up- 
per Darby, Pa., and Mrs. Grace F. Wolfenden, Supervising 
Principal, Classes for Crippled Children, Detroit, Mich. 


4:55 p.m. Discussion 


Business Dinner Crystal Ballroom 


6:00 p.m. Presiding, President Emma Pritchard Cooley, New Orleans, La 
7:30 p.m. Secretary’s Report, Helen Dernbach, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, School City of South Bend, Ind. 
Field Secretary’s Report, Robert Hoppock, New York, N. Y. 
Treasurer’s Report, Mary Schauffler, Vocational Counselor, 
College for Women, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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General Session Grand Ballroom 


—_ Coordination Between Schools and Community 


Chairman: Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


7:45 p.m. Vocational Guidance—A Means of Articulation Between Schools 

and Community 
2m Superintendent Carroll R. Reed, Board of Education, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Chairman, N. E. A. Sub-Committee for Year- 


ation, book on “Relation of Education to Needs of the Community 
As a Whole.” 
8:10 p.m. The Interest of Social Agencies in Vocational Guidance 
Junior C. C. Robinson, National Council of Y. M. C. A.’s, New 
York, N. Y.; Vice-President, National Vocational Guidance 
Association 
8:35 p.m. The Interest of Service Clubs in Vocational Guidance 
lie Harriet E. Towne, Chairman of Policy Committee, National 


Association of Altrusa Clubs; Director, Bureau of Child Wel- 
bia fare; Board of Education, Lincoln, Nebraska 

linic, 9:00-10:00 Reception to N. V. G. A. and ALLIES 

The Vocational Guidance Association of Detroit and Vicinity 
President, Sarah Robinson; Secretary, Susanna A. Clough 


ns FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1931 
Bu. 8:00 a.m. Breakfast: Occupational Research Section, N. V. G. A. 
Blue Room 


9:00 a.m. Chairman: Dr. F. C. Smith, Editor, Vocational Guidance Mag- 
tion azine 
Speaker to be announced 


cS Short informal reports of the activities of the Section. 

oard (Second meeting of the Section at 3:40 p.m.) 
General Session Grand Ballroom 

ions Vocational Guidance in Industry and Commerce 

Up- 


Chairman: Meyer Bloomfield, Industrial Consultant and Associate 


se Professor of Vocational Guidance, College of the City of 
New York, N. Y. 
10:00 a.m. The Selection, Training, and Promotion of Employees 
Ordway Tead, Editor of Business Books, Harper & Bros., 
New York 
La 10:35 a.m. Standard Working Conditions As an Aid to the Worker 
a 11:00 a.m. Personnel Work in a Large Confectionery Business 
' Mrs. Shirley Williams, Personnel Director, The Sanders Com- 
Y. pany, Detroit, Mich. 
or, 11:25 a.m. Vocational Guidance in the Western Union 
val E. A. Nicol, Personnel Manager, Metropolitan Division, New 


York, N. Y. 
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12:30 to 2:00 Group Luncheons 


1. N. V. G. A. Branch Association Officials, Representatives 
and Members-at-Large Palm Court 
Chairman: President Emma Pritchard Cooley, New Orleans, 
La. 
. Social Workers Grand Ballroom 
Chairman: Owen E. Pence, Research Secretary, Personne! 
Division, National Council Y. M. C. A.’s, New 
York, N. Y. 
. Service Clubs Reception Room 
Chairman: Frances Cummings, Educational Secretary, Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional! 
Women’s Clubs 
. Personnel Workers in Business Chinois Room 
Chairman: Meyer Bloomfield, Industrial Consultant, New 
York, N. Y. 
Speaker: Cameron Beck, Personnel Director, New York 
Stock Exchange 


Note: Tickets to be purchased at time of registration. 
See also Friday and Saturday breakfasts and luncheons and Sunday dinner o 


Rural Guidance Section. 


General Session Grand Ballroom 
Vocational Guidance for Economic Re-Adjustment 


Chairman: Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, Director, Vocational Service for 
Juniors, New York, N. Y. 
2:15 p.m. Variations in Employment and What Happens to the Person 
Who Is Laid Off 

Ewan Clague, Director of Unemployment Study, Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

2:45 p.m. Plan for Stable Employment Now in Effect 

3:10 p.m. Plan for a Federal-State-Local Employment Service 


3:30 p.m. Fritz Kaufman, Chief, Bureau of Employment, New York 
State Department of Labor 


Group Meetings 
I. Placement and Follow-Up in Public Schools Grand Ballroom 


Chairman: Edith Duff Gwinn, Special Assistant, Junior Employment 
Service, The Board of Public Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

3:40 p.m. Work of a Central Office Employment Counselor 
Dorothy Hay, Vocational Guidance Department, Orleans 

Parish School Board, New Orleans, La. 

4:00 p.m. The Technical High School Placement and Follow-Up Problem 
Peter Cummins, Supervisor of Placement, Department of 
Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 
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4:15 p.m. The Girls’ Vocational High School Placement and Follow-Up 
Problem 
atives Margaret Thomson, Girls’ Vocational High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
‘leans, The Continuation School Placement Problem 
William F. Patterson, Director of Guidance and Placement, 
Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
onnel The Senior High School Placement and Follow-Up Problem 
New Elizabeth Wight, Employment Supervisor, Junior Employ- 
ment Service, The Board of Public Education, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
5:00 p.m. Placement and Follow-Up of Public School Graduates 
Irene Colwell, Secretary, Community Employment Service, 
Atlanta 


II. Placement and Personnel Work for College Students 
Crystal Ballroom 


Open meeting for members of National Association of Placement and 

Personnel Officers and National Vocational Guidance Association 

3:40 p.m. Chairman: J. E. Walters, President, National Association of 
Placement and Personnel Officers 


Ill. N. V. G. A. Occupational Research Section Reception Room 


Chairman: Lois Bennett, Vocational Guidance Department, Board of 
Education, Chicago, IIl. 


3:40 p.m. Survey of Objectives and Uses of Occupational Material in City 
School Systems 
Ruth M. Bartlett, Vocational Guidance Department, Chicago, 
Ill. 


4:10 p.m. Survey of Uses of Occupational Material in Small Towns 
Josephine Hintgen, Vocational Counselor, La Crosse, Wis. 
4:35 p.m. Preparation and Uses of Occupational Studies by Agencies 
Other Than Public Schools 
Joseph V. Hanna, New York University 
4:55 p.m. Discussion: Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Columbia University, and 
Cleo Murtland, University of Michigan 


IV. Vocational Information, Interest, and Aptitude Tests 


Chairman: Mildred E. Lincoln, Counselor, Monroe Junior-Senior High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 
3:40 p.m. Information and Interest Tests as Teaching Devices 
Frances J. Stewart, Benj. Franklin H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 
4:10 p.m. Tests and Cases of Occupational Guidance in a Psychological 
Clinic 
Dr. Harry J. Baker, Director, Psychological Clinic, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich. 
Every-Pupil Scholarship Tests and Competitions 
H. E. Schrammel, Director, Bureau of Educational Meas- 
urements, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 
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4:55 p.m. Discussion 
7:00 p.m. Annual Banquet Crystal Ballroom 
Presiding: President Emma Pritchard Cooley, New Orleans, La, 
Speaker: (Broadcast) To be announced 
Vocational Guidance Work of the International Labor Office. 


League of Nations 
Report of the White House Conference 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1931 


8:00 a.m. Breakfast: N. V. G. A. College Teachers of Vocational 
Guidance Section Blue Room 


Chairman: Dr. Frank M. Leavitt, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Final Report of the Committee on a Syllabus for a General 
Course in Vocational Guidance. Dr. George E. Myers, Chair- 
man, University of Michigan; Dr. Walter B. Jones, Secretary, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


(Second meeting of Section 3:40 p.m.) 
General Session Grand Ballroom 


Vocational Guidance in College and the Professions 


Chairman: Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, Dean, College for Women, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


Joint Meeting for College Personnel Workers 
10:00 a.m. Determination of College Fitness As an Element in Vocational 
Guidance 
Dr. J. B. Johnston, Dean, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 
Survey of Graduates of Wisconsin High Schools As an Aid in 
College Guidance 
F. O. Holt, Director, Bureau of Guidance and Records, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
11:00 a.m. A Five-Year Study of the Occupational Distribution of the Class 
of 1922 of Goucher College 
Mary T. McCurley, Vocational Secretary, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
11:25 a.m. Discussion of The Dean As a Vocational Advisor 
11:50 a.m. Dr. Iva L. Peters, Dean of Women, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon: N. V. G. A.—State Programs and Activities 
Section 
Chairman: Harold L. Holbrook, Specialist in Guidance, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
12:50 p.m. Greetings 
Emma Pritchard Cooley, President, N. V. G. A. 
Dr. John Callahan, President, National Council of State Su- 
perintendents and Commissioners of Education. 
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1:00 p.m. State Guidance Service From a National Point of View 
Dr. William John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
1:30 p.m. Integrating a State Program of Guidance 
Teacher Training—Dr. Frank M. Leavitt, Chairman, College 
Teachers of Vocational Guidance Section, N. V. G. A. 
Legislation—F. C. Rosecrance, Chairman, Committee on Leg- 
islation, N. V. G. A. 
Rural Guidance—Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Rural Vocational Guidance, N. V. G. A. 


Summary and Next Steps 


General Session Crystal Ballroom 
. V. G. A. Rural Vocational Guidance Section 


Chairman: Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, President, Southern Wom- 
an’s Educational Alliance, Richmond, Va. 


Speakers to be announced 


(Second meeting of Section, Sunday Dinner, with Rural Edu- 
cation Department, National Education Association.) 


Group Meetings 
Vocational Guidance for Adults Parlor H 


Chairman: To be announced 
3:40 p.m. Need of Vocational Guidance in Adult Education 


Kenneth G. Smith, State Supervisor of Industrial Education, 
Lansing, Mich. 


4:05 p.m. Vocational Guidance in Evening Schools 
Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, Director, Vocational Service for Jun- 
iors, New York, N. Y. 

Topic: Guidance and Placement for the Home-Study Adult 

4:30 p.m. James McKinney, The American School, Chicago, III. 

4:45 p.m. Ralph L. Newing, International Textbook Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Topic: The City Library’s Part in Vocational Guidance for Adults 

5:00 p.m. Laura Eastman, Librarian, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 

5:15 p.m. Marguerite L. Gates, Lending Department, Public Library, 
Newark, N. J. 


Il. N. V. G. A. College Teachers of Vocational Guidance Section 
Reception Room 


Counselor Training and Appointment 


Chairman: Dr. John M. Brewer, Professor of Education, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
3:40 p.m. What background of experience should the counselor have? 
George E. Hutcherson, Supervisor of Vocational Guidance, 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
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4.10 p.m. What general education and specific training should the coun. 
selor have? 

Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

4:35 p.m. What should be the duties of the counselor? 
Dr. George E. Myers, Professor of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

4:55 p.m. What personality qualifications should be expected? 
Dr. Walter B. Jones, Professor of Education, University o/ 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


6:00 p.m. Election Dinner Crystal Ballroom 
Presiding: President Emma Pritchard Cooley, New Orleans, La 
Reports of Committees 
Business on Hand 
Election of Officers for 1931-1932 


General Session Grand Ballroom 
Curriculum Interpretation and Adjustment for Vocational Guidance 


Chairman: Dr. George E. Myers, Professor of Education, Schoo! of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
7:45 p.m. The Philosophy of Vocational Guidance in Community Life 
Mary Stewart, Assistant Director of Education, U. S. Office 
of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
8:15 p.m. A Superintendent’s Problems in Organizing a Vocational Guid 
ance Program 
Associate Superintendent Harold G. Campbell, Board of 
Education, New York, N. Y. 
8:45 p.m. The Relation of Educational and Occupational Research to a 
Guidance Program 
Dr. Paul T. Rankin, Supervising Director of Research and 
Adjustment, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


OUTLINE OF N. E. A. TENTATIVE PROGRAM FEB. 22-26 


(Department of Superintendence) 
Theme: Working Together for the Children of America 


Sunday, February 22 
4:00 p.m. Opening Vesper Service 
Topic: The Spiritual Life of Children 
8:00 p.m. General Session 
Topic: Working for the Mountain Children 


Monday, February 23 
9:00 a.m. General Session 
Topic: The Home, the School, and the Community Working 
for the Children 
2:15 p.m. Administrative Groups 
Ten meetings of other organizations 
8:00 p.m. General Session 
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Tuesday, February 24 
9:00 a.m. General Session 
Topic: Problems in Improving the Education of Children 
2:15 p.m. Discussion Groups 
Fifteen meetings of other organizations 
8:00 p.m. Grand Concert—National High School Chorus 


Wednesday, February 25 
9:00 a.m. General Session 
Topic: The Articulation of Units of American Education 
2:15 p.m Group Meetings to discuss the Ninth Yearbook 
Fifteen meetings of other organizations 
6:00 p.m. College Dinners 
8:00 p.m. Final Rehearsal of Program of School Activities presented un- 
der auspices of the Detroit Public Schools 


Thursday, February 26 


9:00 a.m. General Session 
Topic: Health and Physical Education 
2:15 p.m. General Session 
8:00 p.m. Program of School Activities presented under auspices of the 
Detroit Public Schools 


N. E. A. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MEETINGS include a general 


session on Tuesday morning, February 24th, at which President Cooley will be 
a speaker, and a group meeting that afternoon at which seven superintendents and 
officials will give 12-minute talks on the topic, “How a Guidance Department Aids 
the Superintendent in Performing the Functions of School Administration,’ Chair- 
man, Dr. Edward Rynearson. 


N. E. A. Group Meetings also of interest to N. V. G. A. members are 
those of the National Society for the Study of Education, American Educational 
Research Association, Vocational Education Department, Rural Education De- 
partment, Secondary School Principals Department, National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, and Municipal Normal School and Teachers College Sec- 
tion. These meetings are held chiefly on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
afternoons. 





HELPFUL HINTS 


A Brief Pamphlet for Teaching Vocations 


HELEN B, PINK 
Central High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Price 30c 
3340 2nd Avenue So. J. R. P. Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 














Field Department 


Penney Foundation 

The American Library Association, in 
conjunction with the J. C. Penney 
Foundation, is publishing a HANDBOOK 
ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR LipRa- 
RIANS, prepared by Dr. Harry D. Kit- 
son. This will be distributed to libra- 
rians all over the United States as a 
guide, showing how they can direct peo- 
ple in need of vocational guidance to the 
sources of information. An Appendix 
contains a general annotated bibliog- 
raphy of about one hundred recent 
books on various phases of vocational 
guidance. 

Copies may be secured by writing to 
the Field Secretary of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, Mr. 
Robert Hoppock, 425 West 123rd 
Street, New York City. 

The J. C. Penney Foundation has an 
extensive list of agencies offering a vo- 
cational counseling service in various 
parts of the United States. Persons 
wishing to know what agencies of this 
kind are available in any given city 
may get such information from Mr. 
Leonard M. Miller, Vocational Director, 
J. C. Penney Foundation, 330 W. 34th 
Street, New York City. 





University of Kentucky Personnel 
Bureau 

A new development at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky this year has been 
the establishment of a Personnel Bu- 
reau, to serve students and guide them 
in their vocational adjustments. Dr. 
Henry Beaumont is executive secretary 
of the Bureau and Dr. J. B. Miner, head 
of the Department of Psychology, is 
director. 
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The bureau has a university advisor 
committee, and assists students who ar 
having difficulty with their college work 
by pointing out the weak spots in their 
study methods and suggesting improve- 
ments along the lines of efficient stud) 
The bureau is collecting information 
concerning various occupations open | 
college-trained people, and is making 
contacts within and without the stat. 
it also refers students to the depart. 
ments best prepared to advise them as 
to the preparation they should make for 
the type of work they are contemplat 
ing. 

The Personnel Bureau will not under 
take any responsibilities of the various 
deans and faculty members, but works 
with the idea of supplementing their 
service and cooperating with them ir 
their personal contacts with the stu 
dents. 





Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research 

The Board of Governors of Moose 
heart, the “City of Childhood,” estab 
lished by the Loyal Order of Moose for 
orphaned children of its membership 
announces through its Superintendent 
Mr. Ernest N. Roselle, the establish- 
ment of a new Department of Child 
Research. The plans for the organiza- 
tion of this Department have been in 
progress for some time and a tentative 
program has been outlined in coopera- 
tion with a group of national authorities 
in all fields of child health and devel- 
opment. This Department has the en- 
thusiastic support of Hon. James | 
Davis, U. S. Secretary of Labor, the 
founder of Mooseheart, and the Chair- 
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man of its Board of Governors. Dr. 
Martin L. Reymert, formerly head of 
the Department of Psychology at Wit- 
tenberg College, has been appointed Di- 
rector of Child Research, and is now es- 
tablishing a laboratory at Mooseheart 
devoted to all phases of child research. 
It is expected that the new Laboratory, 
which will be known as “The Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research,” 
will become an important national cen- 
ter of research on the growth and train- 
ing of normal children and that its re- 
search program will be developed in co- 
operation with other important child 
research centers throughout the coun- 
try. 


Teachers College Branch 
The Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion held its first open meeting of the 
year on Tuesday, November 25, in the 


Social Parlors of Whittier Hall. 

The program committee had adopted 
as the topic of the evening, “The Un- 
employment Situation.” The subject 
was discussed by three speakers: Mr. 
Fritz Kaufmann, Chief, Bureau of Em- 
ployment, New York State Department 
of Labor, described the efforts which his 
organization is making. He offered an 
interesting opportunity to students who 
desire to obtain experience in placement 
work by giving volunteer service in his 
office. Miss Harriet Houghton, Direc- 
tor of the General Service Department 
of the American Woman’s Association 
of New York, described the plight of 
the “white collar’ woman. Mr. Guth- 
rie, representing a committee of faculty 
and students of Union Theological 
Seminary, described measures of relief 
which the Seminary is taking to house, 
feed, and secure employment for men 
selected from the water-front of New 
York City. 
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By way of refreshments the program 
committee invited the unemployment 
salesman of apples from the corner of 
Amsterdam Avenue and 120th Street 
to attend the party and bring a box of 
apples. He disposed of these at five 
cents each and thus brought home, to 
the seventy-five attendants at the meet- 
ing, the problem of the unemployed in 
concrete form. 
New Jersey Vocational Guidance 
Association 

A joint meeting of the State Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, the Senior 
High School Teachers’ Association and 
the Junior High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was arranged for the afternoon 
of November 10, 1930, with Dr. Rich- 
ard D. Allen of Providence and Dr. 
Fretwell of Columbia University speak- 
ing on different phases of guidance 
work. The meeting was a part of the 
program of the State Teachers’ Conven- 
tion held at Atlantic City, November 
8-11. 

Dr. Allen emphasized the functions 
of guidance in the secondary schools 
and Dr. Fretwell stressed the value of 
the home-room organization as a means 
of guidance. This meeting represents 
the result of a policy of the local asso- 
ciation to introduce the guidance em- 
phasis through meetings in cooperation 
with other associations. 

The officers and chairmen of com- 
mittees of the N. J. V. G. A. met at the 
Washington Restaurant, Newark, on 
November 7th, to hear reports and dis- 
cuss plans for the coming year. The 
chairmen of committees are: 

Membership—Dr. Earl Tharp, 

Newark 
Service—Miss Edith 
New Brunswick 
Speakers—Mr. Henry Stubba, 

Hackensack 


Richardson, 
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Legislative—Miss Evelyn Wise, 
Rahway 

Library—Mr. Joseph Jeffryes, 
Newark 

Publicity—Mr. Edwin Ford, 
Long Branch 





The Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion of Victoria, Australia 

Formation of Association. At a large- 
ly attended meeting held on 4th July, 
1929, in Scots’ Church Hall, the Chief 
Inspector of Primary Schools, Mr. J. 
McRae, gave an illuminating address on 
vocational guidance. After the lecture 
it was moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed from the gathering to investi- 
gate the possibility of forming an asso- 
ciation for the furtherance of vocational 
guidance in Victoria. This committee, 


which consisted of Mrs. L. Kloot, Dr. 
Cunningham, and Messrs. Byrne, Giles, 
Johnson, and McRae, convened a pub- 


lic meeting to consider the proposal. 

Invitations to attend another gather- 
ing were sent to all the bodies inter- 
ested in the welfare of youth. The 
Right Honorable the Lord Mayor of 
Melbourne presided over the meeting, 
which was held on 10th September, 
1929, in the Reception Room at the 
Melbourne Town Hall. <A_ crowded 
meeting agreed to the formation of an 
association, to be called “THe Voca- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION OF VIC- 
TORIA,” the motion being moved by the 
Chief Inspector, Mr. J. McRae, and sec- 
onded by the President of the Appren- 
ticeship Commission, Mr. E. P. Eltham. 
A provisional constitution received as- 
sent, and temporary officers were ap- 
pointed. 

At a subsequent meeting, 11th No- 
vember, the following officers were elect- 
ed: 

President: J. McRae, Esq., Chief In- 


spector, Education Department; 


Vice-Presidents: J. Barrie, Esq.; I. A 
Hassett, Esq.; 

Chartered Accountant: Mrs. L. Kloot 
President Victoria Federation of 
Mothers’ Clubs. 

Secretary: G. R. Giles, Esq., Vocationa! 
Guidance Officer, Education Depart. 
ment. 

Treasurer: Dr. K. S. Cunningham, Lec. 
turer in Psychology, Teachers’ Col- 
lege. 

Publicity. A request from the Coun- 
cil of Public Education that we under- 
take the preparation of a series of arti- 
cles designed to warn parents against 
false guidance received earnest consider- 
ation by the Executive and, as a result 
a series of six radio talks on the Princi- 
ples and Practice of Vocational Guid- 
ance was broadcast over Station 3LO 
in February and March by Dr. Cun- 
ningham and Mr. Giles. By the kind- 
ness of Mr. Hassett, a summary of these 
talks was duplicated and copies made 
available to members. 

The metropolitan dailies have given 
every assistance in the matter of pub- 
licity, regularly inserting notices of 
meetings and providing additional in- 
formation to members regarding the de- 
velopment of the vocational guidance 
movement. Sympathetic support to our 
aims and objectives has been afforded 
by these important arbiters of public 
opinion. 

An address was delivered to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Victorian 
Council of Mental Hygiene by the Sec- 
retary, and as a result the cooperation 
of that important organization has been 
secured. 

Vocational Guidance Conference. 
Arising from a suggestion in a leading 
article in ““The Herald,” at the meeting 
on 24th June, it was decided to sum- 
mon a conference of business, industrial, 
and educational leaders, with the aim of 
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reviewing the present status of voca- 

tional guidance in Victoria, and of sug- 

gesting the most effective means for 
placing the movement on a sound basis. 

Invitations were sent to all bodies ac- 
tively engaged in the provision of voca- 
tional assistance to certain sections of 
the community, to attend a conference 
under the presidency of the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor of Melbourne. All 
bodies accepted the invitation, and sent 
representatives to attend the gathering. 

As a result of the discussions, it was 
agreed that there is an emphatic need 
for the establishment of a Vocational 

Guidance Bureau in Melbourne, to co- 

ordinate the various efforts, to under- 

take research, and for placement pur- 
poses. A sub-committee consisting of 

Dr. Cunningham and Messrs. Anderson, 

Hassett, Ryall, McRae, and F. Tate was 

appointed to investigate the possibility 

of securing the establishment and con- 
tinued support of a Bureau. The com- 
mittee met on 26th August, but cannot 
issue a report at this stage. 
Membership. At the first meeting, 
over 120 members joined the Associa- 
tion, and at the close of the financial 
year on 30th June, 568 active and five 

affiliated members were financial. A 

large percentage of the original members 

have renewed their membership, and 
two new associations and 41 new mem- 
bers have been received. 

(Note: Membership is of two kinds: Active 
Membership, composed of individuals in- 
terested in the objectives of the Associa- 
tion; and Affiliated Membership, com- 
posed of associations or other organiza- 


tions interested in the objectives of the 
Association. ) 





Apprentice Training Program for 
Vocational Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Workers 
The Vocational Service for Juniors 
of New York City, with the assistance 


of an Advisory Committee of distin- 
guished educators, has established an 
apprentice training program for voca- 
tional guidance and personnel workers. 
On a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, five fellowships yearly for three 
years are being offered to college grad- 
uates who have been carefully selected 
on the basis of their education, prepara- 
tion, personal characteristics, and scien- 
tific ideals. 

The method is, 
with educational and social 
tions, to secure for these students an 
opportunity to spend a month to six 
weeks in approximately eight different 
may have an 


through cooperation 
organiza- 


institutions, where they 
opportunity for direct observation and 


practical experience in the technique of 
vocational and educational guidance and 
placement and the supplementary ac- 
tivities which constitute an essential 
part of the work. 

In order to obtain the best possible 
training in each of these branches, as 
well as to secure a freedom from the 
limitations imposed by particular local 
conditions, this training program is to 
be carried on in those cities especially 
selected for their outstanding develop- 
ment in some one phase of the work. 
The apprentice training is to be con- 
cerned with the following topics: 

1. Case work study of the social 
and economic backgrounds of in- 
dividuals. 

Psychiatric examination and treat- 
ment of mentally disturbed indi- 
viduals. 

The giving, scoring, devising, test- 
ing, and evaluating of objective 
mental tests. 

. Curriculum making and the edu- 
cational administration of a di- 
versified program of study. 
Administration of a college per- 
sonnel bureau. 
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6. The issuance of work certificates 
and the administration of a school 
attendance department. 

. The formulation and administra- 
tion of labor laws: 
a. For minors 
b. For women 
c. Workmen’s compensation for 
injury 
d. Safety regulations 
e. Factory inspection 
. Industrial investigations for place- 
ment. 

9. Employment, welfare and train- 
ing program in industry. 

10. The making of job analyses. 

Throughout all of these the necessity 
shall be emphasized of securing, compil- 
ing, and treating educational, social, 
and industrial data in accordance with 
scientific principles and in the attitude 
of research. 

Ten seminar periods were given dur- 
ing the first two weeks of October, 
conducted by the following persons: Dr. 
John M. Coss, Columbia University, 
Dr. John Fitch of the New York School 
of Social Work, Dr. Ben Wood, Colum- 
bia University, Dr. J. Carson Ryan, 
Swarthmore College, Miss Almena Daw- 
ley, All-Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic, Miss Nelle Swartz, Industrial 
Board of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, Dr. C. R. Mann, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and Presi- 
dent L. T. Hopkins of Wabash College. 
Among the institutions to which the fel- 
lows will be sent are: Personnel Depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota, 
the Vocation Bureau of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, Butler Hospital for the 
Insane of Providence, Factory Inspec- 
tion Department of the State of Wis- 
consin, the Vocation Bureau of the Chi- 
cago Public Schools. 

The period of training will extend 
over ten months, five days a week, seven 


hours a day, with a week’s vacation at 
Christmas and Easter and the custom. 
ary school holidays. 

In some cases, notably Butler Hos. 
pital, students will be given weekly lec. 
tures, and in every phase of the work 
extensive library readings will be re 
quired. A report on the work and the 
information obtained is required of each 
student at the end of his stay in a given 
institution. 

The fellowships provide a compensa 
tion of $1800. 





A recent letter from Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, to 
the field secretary, contains the follow- 
ing interesting statement: 

“T believe that there is a great deal 
the parent-teacher associations could do 
in fostering the vocational guidance 
movement. I hope that wherever con- 
ferences are held by members of your 
association the parent-teacher members 
will be invited to participate. We have 
been interested for some time, as you 
have indicated, and I feel that this is a 
field which will receive most enthusias- 
tic support if our members have the op- 
portunity of understanding the whole 
movement. We would be very glad if 
in arranging your meetings you would 
invite members of our organization, that 
they might avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of attending.” 





Dr. Eugenie A. Leonard is conducting 
a survey of freshman adjustment, un- 
der the auspices of the Institute of 
Parental Education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 





The Nebraska Vocational Guidance 
Association, at the November meeting, 
elected the following officers: President, 
Mr. M. T. Caster, General Plant Su- 
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perintendent, Lincoln Telephone and 
Telegraph Co.; Vice-President, Mr. R. 
M. Marrs, Principal of South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska; Secretary- 
freasurer, Mr. Jules P. Colbert, Instruc- 
tor, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 





The present unemployment situation 
and the overcrowding of the teaching 
profession is causing college appoint- 
ment bureaus to wonder how they are 
going to place the members of the class 
of 1931. 

Dr. Maurice Neuberg of Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, is organiziag 
a county-wide guidance program in 
Miami County, Ohio. This includes 
(1) an educational survey of the county 
and (2) a social-economic survey of the 
county, which is being made under his 
direction by the superintendents and 
principals, assisted by D. H. Sellers, 
county superintendent and one of the 
editors of “My Occupation,” published 
by Ginn and Company. In December 
a county-wide testing program on (1) 
English reading comprehension and (2) 
mimimum essentials in English, will be 
carried out for seniors in high schools 
and those in the third year of the junior 
high schools. This will be followed by 
remedial instruction. These classes are 
chosen as many of the pupils will leave 
school at the end of the year. January 
will be a vocational motivation month. 
February and the rest of the year will 
be devoted to vocational information 
classes, to be given by superintendents, 
principals, or teachers, possibly two a 
week. A similar program is just start- 
ing in Montgomery County, Ohio. 

The National Council of Jewish 
Women has appointed a field secretary 
to devote her entire time to vocational 


guidance. Miss Esther Ladewick was 
appointed to this position and began 
work October 1, 1930. Her title is 
“Supervisor of the Department of Vo- 
cational Guidance and Employment.” 
She is to do for jewish boys and girls 
what the field secretary of the N. V. 
G. A. is attempting to do for all groups. 
Further information may be obtained 
by addressing Miss Ladewick at 625 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

The Heckscher Foundation for Chil- 
dren has recently instituted a voca- 
tional guidance department with Mr. 
Ralph Strathmore as vocational coun- 
selor. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Foundation at 1 E. 
104th Street, New York City. 

Pennsylvania State College is adding 
a course in the teaching of occupations 
to the curriculum offered in the De- 
partment of Education in the summer 
school in 1931. 


Rural guidance is progressing encour- 


agingly. In addition to the splendid 
pioneer work in Craven County, North 
Carolina, Rockland County is now well 
under way. The director has an office 
in the beautiful new million dollar 
courthouse at New City, New York. He 
has mapped out an excellent program 
and has already enlisted the enthusias- 
tic support of many community leaders 


Lambertville, New Jersey, a commu- 
nity in Hunterdon County, has already 
made plans for beginning vocational 
guidance work as a result of the keen 
interest of Mr. Robert E. Williams, su- 
pervising principal, and Miss Beatrice 
M. Petrie, principal of the high school. 
Mr. Harley F. Atwood is arranging a 
series of group conferences on occupa- 
tions. 





Review Department 


YOU AND YOUR JOB. By James John 
Davis and John Calvin Wright. New 
York. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1930. 


Two of the outstanding persons inter- 
ested in the field of vocational education and 
work have cooperated in producing this in- 
spirational book to help young people find 
themselves in the field of occupations. Both 
Mr. Davis and Dr. Wright speak from ex- 
perience. Each of these authors has worked 
himself up to his present position through 
his own efforts, and has a very sympathetic 
approach to the problems of youth. 

The purpose of the book is to help young 
men and women from school into work. The 
of book will contribute much 
1 right understanding of the dignity 
of labor and the joy and satisfaction of real 
work. It will be an inspiration to the per- 
son not now employed who wishes to prepare 
for his chosen occupation, for the one who 
is now employed and wishes to advance in 
his chosen field, and for the one who is dis- 
satished with his position and wishes to 
change to another. 

This book should be in every public library 
as a reference book, and can be used to ad- 
vantage in the study of occupations in either 
the junior or the senior high school. It is 
written for the pupil to read, and not as a 
reference book for the teacher.—F. C. S. 
JOBS FOR GIRLS. By Hazel 

Cades. New York, Harcourt, 

Company, 1930. 
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The plan of this book is indicated by the 
headings of its twenty-three short chapters, 
such as, “Are You Looking for a Job,” “Get- 
ting a Job,” “Keeping a Job,” “Living With 
Your Job,” and by the popular yet accurate 
and comprehensive descriptions of nineteen 
fields with their divergent opportunities open 
to women and girls of varying abilities, in- 
terests, and training. These descriptions are 
presented under such alluring and stimulating 
captions as, “Dollars and Sense in Clothes,” 
“The Beauty Vendors,” “Ask My Secretary,” 
“The Editorial We,” “Working for Uncle 
Sam.” This descriptive material presents a 
tangible application of the principles of vo- 
cational and educational guidance in a gen- 
eral and specific manner. 

The factors necessary for success in each 
field are broadly and frankly analyzed on the 
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basis of educational and personal r 
ments, social and economic aspects 
job, and the recompense to be expected 

The book is apparently based on resear 
and on authentic information of the 
tions and necessary training for wome1 
girls. Presented in a graphic, systen 
logical, and appealing style, it should | 
immediate use to teachers in junior and ; 
ior high schools, also continuation sc} 
in the preparation and presentation of 
in guidance, and to girls who are s 
reliable information about jobs and the 
ing necessary for them. 

The book is addressed to girls and 
sufficient maturity to challenge their stu 
It should be available for the use of 
teachers and girls.—A. A. K. 
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tr 
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EARNINGS OF WOMEN IN BUS! 
NESS AND THE PROFESSIONS. B; 
Margaret Elliott and Grace E. Manso: 
University of Michigan, Bureau of Bu: 
ness Research, 1930. 


This study of the earnings of wom 
industry and the professions produces mat 
data to substantiate their stability in o 
pational work, and their ability to hold pos 
tions of responsibility and trust over a peric 
of years. 

Although this survey covers a compara 
tively small number of women engaged in thx 
various occupations and a very limited g¢ 
graphical area, these conditions are rather 
general for the country as a whole. 

The classifications and cross-classifications 
of industries and professions, together wit! 
range of salaries and working span of groups 
furnish excellent material for discussion for 
classes in occupations for women in se 
ondary schools and_ colleges.—Elizabet! 
Skirball. 


EARNING AND SPENDING’ THE 
FAMILY INCOME. By Mata Roman 
Friend, formerly head of the Department 
of Home Economics in the University 
High School, University of Chicas 
New York, D. Appleton and Company 
1930. 





This book is planned as a text for hig! 
school pupils. It is divided into eight units 
covering the following topics: The Hom¢ 
American Standards of Living, The Finan 
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al Oragnization of the Household, Con- 
ymption, The Purchase of Food, of Cloth- 
g and of Shelter, and Expenditure for Ad- 
vancement. For the most part, this book 
ustifies the aim of the writer in providing 
sertain attitudes and understandings con- 
erning earning and spending which should 
be a part of the equipment of every young 
nerson.” At times, however, the effort on 
the part of the author to provide such atti- 
tudes and understandings is apparent to the 
reader in a stilted formality, a sentimental- 
ty or a digression from the subject under 
jiscussion. The discussion of wages and 
salaries is good and the unit on consumption 
is especially to be commended. The applica- 
tion of the subject matter to practical con- 
crete problems makes it easily understood 
and applied by the pupil. These problems are 
inserted in the content of each unit at the 
point where they are applicable, rather than 
onforming to the usual practice of listing 
them at the close of each chapter. The prob- 
lems and illustrations for the most part are 
apt, although at times one can justify the ac- 
tions of the Donhams (the family used to 
illustrate the information set forth in the 
ok) only on the needs of the author. The 
subject of this text is one on which com- 
paratively little has been written for pupils 
in the secondary schools, and so a contribu- 
tion to this topic is welcomed.—Alice Haley. 








‘URRICULUM PROBLEMS IN IN- 
DUSTRIAL EDUCATION. By Fred 
C. Smith. Harvard Bulletins in Educa- 
tion, Number 16. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1930. Price, $1.00. 


The editor of this magazine has published 
an important book in the field of vocational 
education, and it contains many valuable im- 
plications relating to vocational guidance. 
The method he proposes for organizing a 
curriculum in industrial education consists in 
a series of comprehensive discussions on the 
part of all persons concerned in the project 

school people, employers, and workers. 
This is a much simpler plan than the more 
extensive job-analysis technique, and very 
wisely leaves more to the imagination of the 
teacher and the student; it does not assume 
that every last thing that needs to be done 
can or should be listed in a book before the 
teaching begins, and then the whole chapter 
closed. It assumes rather that resourceful- 
ness will be called into play, and that if the 
larger problems are staked out and the right 
motivation provided, both the learning and 
the subsequent performance may be worked 
out effectively. 

Dr. Smith assembled groups of interested 
persons in Cincinnati, Cleveland, and other 


localities for the purpose of studying the 
machine trades and the building construction 
industry. He discusses the age, education, 
nationality, physical characteristics, charac- 
ter, and attitudes of the workers and brings 
to light in conferences with the various 
groups the important matters of skill, tech- 
nical knowledge, and job morale necessary 
for success. He then proceeds to classify 
the large number of items derived from the 
discussions and arranges them into units of 
subject matter for teaching. Next, he veri- 
fies the curriculum as provided by means of 
checking up on success in the courses and 
success on the job. 

Particularly interesting from the stand- 
point of guidance are the many matters of 
job morale or personal qualifications listed. 
Thus the application of sincerity, purpose, 
reliability, tact, general education, the use of 
effective speaking and writing, safety prin- 
ciples, and the like, is worked out into teach- 
able form, and qualifications such as leader- 
ship, understanding of human relations, exec- 
utive ability, teaching ability, personality, 
sympathy, and judgment are emphasized 
The last chapter contains suggestions for 
the use of the plan in further studies, and 
on page 138 there is a succinct and clear ex- 
planation of the method to be used in the 
discussions and the qualities of a discussion 
leader. 

Vocational education, we now know, clear- 
ly cannot be effective without vocational 
guidance, before, during, and after the actual 
training. Dr. Smith has shown how it func- 
tions during the process of vocational edu- 
cation —J. M. B 


STATISTICS FOR TEACHERS. E. W. 
Tiegs and C. C. Crawford. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1930. Pp. 212, xvi. 18 
Figures. 27 Tables. 


For the beginner in statistics this is an ex- 
cellent book. It is also a handy volume for 
the man or woman in the field who needs to 
brush up now and then on the various statis- 
tical methods, formulas, and uses of statistics. 
It would be a good book to get for one’s own 
or the school library. 

The book opens with a challenging diScus- 
sion of the need of studying statistics, at the 
outset of which the authors state, “A teacher 
must study statistics because without it he 
cannot hope to get far in education or even 
be a highly successful teacher in this genera- 
tion.” This is probably putting the matter 
somewhat too strongly, but in the subsequent 
paragraphs the authors make a strong case 
tor their thesis. 

The second chapter is entitled “Labor Sav- 
ing Devices and Equipment.” This is a mat- 
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ter which has not been dealt with adequately 
in elementary books, possibly because it has 
been thought that most teachers would have 
to get along without such equipment. It is 
a subject to which the reviewer has always 
devoted some attention in his classes, and he 
is glad to see this chapter in the book. 

The usual chapters on tabulating data, 
measures of central! tendency, variability, re- 
liability, and correlation are clearly and sim- 
ply written, with very good illustrations and 
examples. There are special chapters on per- 
centiles and on the normal curve. A final 
chapter discusses briefly but very pointedly a 
number of highly important principles of 
statistical research. 

There is ample and satisfactory practice 
material in the book. An interesting feat- 
ure is provided in the sets of true-false exer- 
cises at the end of each chapter. These are 
not, as the authors state, test exercises, but 
are provided as aids to the student in or- 
ganizing his thinking about the material pre- 
sented in the chapters. This appears to the 
reviewer to be a very good way to get more 
than a learning of formulas and processes 
out of a course in statistics—Edward A. 
Lincoln. 


SOCIAL WELFARE LAWS OF THE 
FORTY-EIGHT STATES Compiled 
by Wendell Huston, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Price, $10 


This loose-leaf folder contains the actual 
text of the social welfare laws of each of the 
states. It treats of the law of care, mainte- 
nance, and support of the poor; laws of 
public administration of charities and cor- 
rections; departments of public welfare; 
licensing of corporations, societies, agencies, 
and institutions for charitable and correc- 
tional work; dependent, neglected and de 
linquent children; placement and adoption of 
minors; laws of illegitimacy; juvenile court 
systems of practice and procedure and the 
commitment of children to public or private 
institutions; probation and parole; laws of 
mentally and physically handicapped chil- 
dren; mothers’ allowances and old age pen- 
systems of correctional institutions ; 
industrial training schools and reformatories ; 
and the laws of sterilization. Laws on edu- 
cation are not included 

This compilation forms a splendid refer- 
ence book useful for all sorts of purposes. It 
is particularly valuable to social agencies, 
boards of education, teachers of civics and 
government, and public and private agencies 
interested in all forms of welfare. Its total 
volume is surprisingly compact, in spite of 
its completeness. Probably child labor laws 
have been omitted, because they have re- 
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cently been prepared and are kept wy 


date by child welfare organizations 
person actively interested in the legislati, 
side of public welfare can afford to be 

out this book conveniently at hand.—J. M 


DEANS AT WORK. Edited by Sarah ¥ 
Sturtevant and Harriet Hayes. New Yor} 
and London, Harper & Brothers, 1930 
Professor Sturtevant and Miss Hayes hay 

secured accounts of the work of eight womer 

deans actually in the field, who write on var 

ous important aspects of their work. D 

Amos of the University of Pittsburgh 

cusses “Office Economy’; Dean Bodd 

the New Jersey College for Women, “Th 

Organization of a Department of Student 

Life”; Dean Brown, University High S 

Oakland, California, “The Organization 

the Dean’s Work in the Secondary Sclx 

Dean Jones, Michigan State Normal ( 

“The Women’s League in a Teachers ( 

lege”; Dean Peters, Syracuse Univer 

“The Dean as a Vocational Adviser”; Dear 

Stimson, Goucher College, “The Coll 

Dean and Student Scholarship” ; 

Voight, Ohio University, “An Eff 

Young Women’s Christian Association 

College Campus”; and Dean Wells, I: 

University, “Planning, Equipment, and 

ministration of Residence Halls.” 

The chapter on vocational guidance by 
Peters is based on successful experie: 
Goucher and Syracuse and is a good ac 
of the present situation and possibiliti 
the college 

The book clearly brings out that whik 
dean may often need to offer vocat 
counsel, this work is very likely to be p! 
in the hands of a vocational counselor 
staff of workers in educational and vo 
guidance. 


DEVELOPING PERSONALITY 
BOYS. By W. Ryland Boorman 
York, The Macmillan Company, 
Price, $2.50. 


This is a book which should prove parti 
ularly helpful for club workers, deans, prin 
cipals and dormitory men in private sch 
and any others whose occupation is centered 
around the guidance of boys. Parents 
educators also would find a wealth of sug 
gestive material and no end of interesting 
illustrative matter. 

The Historical Background gives an 
proach to the subject by a brief resumé « 
the recent contributions of sociological at 
scientific investigations toward the solutior 
of the problem. Then the author takes uy 
in turn (1) The Organization of Personal 
ity, (2) The Over-Organization of Persor 
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ality, (3) The Unorganized and Disorganized 
Personality, and (4) The Reorganization 
of Personality. At the conclusion of topics 
one to three a life history illustrating the 
topic is given, in which vital circumstances, 
decisions, attitudes, and reactions vital to the 
character of the personality are italicized 
and referred to in a subsequent discussion. 
Numerous cases are cited in connection with 
the last topic, which is concerned with an 
analysis of the technique of reorganizing a 
personality. 

The reader might well feel that in pre- 
senting sO many different classifications of 
the types of personalities the author has in- 
volved his reader in somewhat of a dilemma 
as to which one to follow. However, since 
each classification is inclusive of all per- 
sonalities, no harm can arise if the reader 
puts the emphasis where it belongs—on the 
bast classification, not on the nomencla- 
ture employed. To illustrate: “Extrovert” 
as employed by the author is a purely rela 
tive concept and can only be suggestive at 
best in defining a personality Che reader 
needs these other classifications to fill in and 
give individuality to his conception of the 
personality pattern from which must come 
the solution for the personality’s reorgan- 
ization.— Theodore M. Chase 


Dasts O1 


CHILDREN AT THE CROSSROADS. 
By Agnes E. Benedict. New York, The 
Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publica- 
tions, 1930 


This boek tells the of the work of 
visiting teachers in rural communities. It is 
full of rich detail, with many cases and per- 
tinent discussions of limitations of rural com- 
munities which show the need for the work 
of the visiting teachers. As a help to the 
rural teachers in carrying on their work, 
such guidance, supervision, and assistance 
would be very valuable indeed. The cases 
in the book tell of actual accomplishments 
through experimental work carried on by the 
Commonwealth Fund. 


story 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE. By 
Lloyd L. Jones and Lloyd Bertschi. New 
York, Gregg Publishing Company, 1930 


In General Business Science, by Jones and 
Bertschi, the Gregg Publishing Company 
has produced a contribution to the growing 
literature of what we used to call “Office 
Practice,” that offers some unique features 
from the viewpoint of vocational guidance. 
This is a book of some 600 pages, accom- 
panied by two pads of exercise forms en- 
titled, Projects in Business Science, listed at 
$1.50 for the text, and 72 cents and 80 cents 
respectively for Part I and Part II of the 


Projects. Lloyd L. Jones, one of the au 
thors, is a former Assistant ( 
the Board of Education of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and his collaborator, Lloyd Bertschi, is a 
member of the editorial staff of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, with a considerable 
background of practical . i 
ence 
From the vocational guidance angle, a dis 
tinct feature is made of leading the student 
to an occupational self-analysis, forms being 
provided for the purpose and the value of 
the process emphasized. A definite effort is 
also made directly to inculcate desirable char- 
acter traits, though teachers who have ex 
perienced the difficulties of such training may 
be skeptical of its practical value 
There is an admirable survey of industry 
in the an intelligent discussion of 
occupational levels, but there is also a singu 
lar paucity of definite information as to the 
physical and educational qualifications for 
each job, although this information is de 
manded in several of the quizzes. This trick 
ans we red 
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tains a number of valuable graphs and charts. 
It includes all the usual instruction in filing, 
mailing, telephoning, and simple clerical de- 
tail. For the mest part it is written for the 
future “white collar” worker, rather than for 
the mechanic and artisan. It closes with a 
chapter devoted to commercial vocabularies, 
and one of commercial abbreviations. 

On the whole, General Business Science 
represents a distinct advance over any text in 
its field the writer has seen. We are prom- 
ised a teacher's hand-book later in the year 
to accompany it. In the meantime, the in- 
telligent teacher can use the text to good 
advantage in exploratory and trade prepara- 
tory courses designed to ascertain commer- 
cial aptitudes and inclinations.—Theodore H. 
Saal, Administrative Assistant, East Side 
Continuation School, New York City. 
WHY PREACH CHRIST? A Plea for 

the Holy Ministry. By G. A. Johnston 

Ross. Cambridge, Harvard University 

Press, 1929. 


This book is the publication of the Wil- 
liam Belden Noble Lectures delivered at 
Harvard University in 1928. According to 
the terms of the foundation, each year a 
series of lectures is given to present the per- 
sonality of Jesus to Harvard University stu- 
dents, for the purpose of arousing in them a 
desire to enter the Christian ministry. 

The following quotation from the author’s 
preface describes briefly the content of the 
five lectures: 

“In keeping with this Commission, the 
writer of the Noble Lectures for 1928 asks 
men of goodwill to give themselves to the 
work of commending Jesus—basing his ap- 
peal on the services rendered to religion by 
Jesus’ personality and achievements; on the 
unique character of the ethic which proceeds 
and draws its motive force from Him; on 
the unique fellowship into which His fol- 
lowers are drawn; and on the purpose and 
range of His present influence in the world.” 


ORIENTING THE STUDENT IN COL- 
LEGE. By Jay Carroll Knode, Ph.D., 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education No. 415. New 
York City, 1930. 





The problem of student leaving at the col- 
lege level has brought to light a number of 
devices for the purpose of reducing the num- 
ber of failures. Several means have been 
employed by college authorities in the effort 
to “orient” the college freshman to his en- 
vironment, to better adapt him to the kind 
of life he will lead during his four years of 
college. Chief among such methods is 
“Freshman Week.” By the use of the ques- 


tionnaire method, Dr. Knode has made a ya 
uable study into the various practices carrix 
on by a number of our colleges in the int: 
ductory period immediately preceding 
opening of the college year. His book : 
only indicates what type of work freshma 
week includes, but also shows clearly t 
certain information can be handled n 
effectively during such a period than thr 
the medium of other orientation devices. H 
conclusions point out quite clearly certair 
principles of value in the construction oj 
“Freshman Week” program, as follows 

1. Freshman Week is a successful instity 
tion. 

2. Freshman Week is not a panacea. 

3. No Freshman Week should be under 
taken without careful previous study. 

4. The Freshman Week program should be 
adapted to local needs. 

5. It should be subjected to continu 
study. 

6. It bids fair to become a permanent de 
vice.—H. C. Seymour. 
WHAT SHALL THE PUBLI' 

SCHOOLS DO FOR THE FEEBLF 

MINDED? By Guy Pratt Davis, put 


lished under the direction of the Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard Ur 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1927 


According to the author there are about 
one million mentally defective children in the 
public schools of the United States. The 
work they do is of little value, there being 
a great waste of money and children in the 
potential abilities that are undeveloped 
There is a great need for special training 
facilities for their individual possibilities 
Institutionalism, however, must be avoided 

Who is feeble-minded? An I.Q. of 50 or 
under “squares better with the economic and 
social criteria by which feeble-minded are 
ordinarily differentiated. The criteria for 
feeble-mindedness must be socially economic 
as well as psychological—and accurate diag- 
nosis must be made.” Dr. Davis points out 
the need for psycho-educational analysis, the 
need for an adapted curriculum, prevoca- 
tional and vocational training, which must be 
broad and basic rather than specific, as this 
type child becomes the unskilled worker. 

Health education should constitute an inte 
gral part of the educational program and 
none of the phases usually stressed in such 
a course need be omitted. They should be 
presented in such manner as to be within 
the comprehension of the child. Social con- 


formity, guidance, and supervision are also 


pointed out as factors. As regards the 
teaching of the feeble-minded it becomes pri- 
marily a question of simple gradation, slow 
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procedure, adaptation of the technique of 
nstruction to the mental and educational 
level of the child, and the teaching method. 
He emphasizes social adaptation as perhaps 
the greatest need; this can be developed 
through group activity. The gymnasium, the 
playground, and the shops are the places 
where these contacts can best be made. 

In the two chapters entitled, “An Analysis 

the Instructional Program for Mental 
Defectives,” the author goes into minute de- 
tail, discussing methods, the underlying phi- 
losophy of the different sub jects, and the ac- 
tual material itself. This information could 
be — practically as a course of study, being 

‘Ipiul both to administrators and to teach- 
ers. Later in the study the author brings 
mt very forcibly the result of investigations 
made to show the social and the economic 
possibilities of the feeble-minded who have 
been properly trained. The successful results 
are contrary to what most of us believe. As 
far as the type and the amount of work done, 
the wages earned, and the social records are 
ncerned, the opinions of some educators in 
relation to the feeble-minded will have to be 

an iged 

The table of contents is well laid out in 
that it contains not only the chapter headings 
ut also sub-headings and even paragraph 
headings. The summaries and conclusions 
that appear at the end of each chapter really 
cover the material brought out in the chap- 
ter. The study itself contains quite a few 
extremely clear charts and tables. The ap- 
pendices contain detailed material for object 
lessons; forms of all kinds to be used in 
making records of examinations, histories, 
clinic records, and school progress, and a 
bibliography rather large for a study of this 
type.—Samuel J. Judelsohn. 


“WHAT’LL YOU DO WHEN YOU 
GROW UP?” By Berta and Elmer 
Hader. New York, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1927. Price, $1.00. 


“A book for very young people who 
kaven’t made up their minds.” A delightful 
compilation of some twenty short poems, each 
devoted to one occupation, profusely illus- 
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trated in colors. The book is obviously de- 
signed for the kindergarten and the very 
early years of the elementary school. The 
pictures assure interest, while the copy may 
start some children thinking sooner about 
their future 

It would also be a very acceptable gift for 
anyone from three to six years of age, and 
has proved entertaining reading to many an 
older person interested in Vocational Guid 
ance 


Robert Hoppock 





Bird T. Baldwin, 
Hadley 
1930 


\.RM CHILDREN. By 
Eva Abigail Fillmore, and Lora 
New York, D. Appleton & Company, 
survey of condi 
Iowa. It discusses 
and church, the 
rm childre 


farm lite 
| 


This book is a factual 
tions among children in 
the charact ertatics of home 
rural school a the activities of fa 
ac ivantages al disadvantages of 
mental and physical qualities of farm chil- 
dren, and educational achievement. There ts 
a chapter also on the musical talent of farm 
children 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF 
HEREDITY. By Paul Popenoe. Balti- 
more, The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
1930 
This book gives in popular fashion the 

alleged information on heredity, with many 

applications having to do with occupational 
life. The two chapters dealing with talented 
children are most related to guidance 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE FOR 
SCHOOL PROBLEMS. By Gertrude H. 
Hildreth. Yonkers-on-Hudson, World 
Book Company, 1930. 


This is a comprehensive book on psycho- 
logical testing, and contains little upon the 
actual problem of guidance. There is a list 
of tests available, including several for oc- 
cupational abilities. In the matter of tests 
and classification for educational guidance as 
well as record keeping and research, the 
book will prove very useful. 
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Advise with FACTS 


The serious responsibility of vocational advice makes knowledge 
of all professions and vocations essential. 


Young people look to parents and teachers for this advice. 


But how many educators or parents can give accurate, intimate 
information on all the hundred or more careers open to the youth 
of today? 


Much of a general character has been written on a few of the 
major professions, but a true picture of the advantages and dis- 
advantages, the daily routine, and the personal characteristics 
necessary for success in them is lacking, and nothing is available 
on many of the mew professions open to the coming generation. 
Can you as parent or teacher advise intelligently on all these 


CAREERS? 
If not, where can you secure the necessary information? 


It is too great an undertaking to expect any individual or group to 

prepare it on the hundred or more professions and vocations that 

exist, but The Institute for Research has made these investiga- 

tions and prepared a monograph on each of 52 careers under the 

most expert research editorial supervision of outstanding educa- 
tors and professional men. 


CAREERS 


gives 


A Panoramic View of the Whole Field 


Send today for a free booklet and further information 
about the research monographs on vocations and professions. 


Every educator must know about our work! 
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Recent 


McGraw-Hill Books 
on GUIDANCE 


GUIDING RURAL BOYS AND GIRLS 


By O. LatHam Harcuer, President, Southern Woman's Educati 
Alliance, with an Introduction by Emery N. Ferriss, Professor 


Rural Education, Cornell University. McGraw-Hill Vocational Texts 

326 pages, 544 x8 $2.50 
Practical, adjustable programs bringing the fundamental technique and values 
of educational and vocational guidance within the reach of all types of rural 
school. 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 
By Georce E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Guidance, University of 
Michigan, Giapys M. Lirtte, Assistant Principai, Cleveland Interme 
diate School, Detroit and Strawn A. Ropstnson, Girls’ Counselor, 
Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit. 
417 pages, 5% x8, illustrated $1.50 
An occupational civics text for the junior high school student which aims to 
help him to answer intelligently his own question—What am I going to be when 
I grow up and what training is best for it? 


MY LIFE WORK SERIES 


By Rosert L. Coorey, Director of Vocational Education, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Rospert H. Ropcers, Chief Division of Vocational Teacher 
Training and Research, Milwaukee Vocational School and Harry S. 
Be_MAn, Research Assistant, Division of Vocational Teacher Train- 
ing and Research, Milwaukee Vocational School. McGraw-Hill Voca- 
tional Texts. Four volumes (when sold together), $6.00 

This series of books is concerned with the student of high school age who is 

serious in his desire to find the vocation for which he is best fitted. The books 

are prepared to answer the multitude of questions which are bound to trouble 

him. The information is based on actual research, is unbiased and authoritative 

and is illustrated with well-defined photographs. 

The four books in the series are: 

BurmpINnG AND Metat Trapes, 218 pages, 5% x8, illustrated, 

PRINTING AND SERVICING TRADES, 167 pages, 5% x 8, illustrated, 

OrFice AND StorE Occupations, 152 pages, 5% x 8, illustrated, 

REPRESENTATIVE [NpUsTRIES, 241 pages, 5% x 8, tlustrated, 


A STUDENT’S WORK-BOOK IN GUIDANCE 


By Vert A. Teeter, Director of Guidance and Placement, Tulsa, 

Okla., City Schools, assisted by ArtHur C. Douctass, Instructor in 

Occupations, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. McGraw-Hill Voca- 

tional Texts. 140 pages, 8x 10, paper, $0.90 
This work-book contains a series of lessons designed for use by high-school 
students. The aim of the book is to promote the principles of good citizenship 
through helping the student to make a wise choice and successful pursuit of an 
occupation. 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
370 Seventh Avenue New York 
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